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It is correctly supposed that Islam teaches today the doctrine 
of a predestinating sovereignty in God. In Mohammedan the- 
ology the doctrine is called at-taqdir, and it implies that ‘ what- 
ever has or shall come to pass in this world, good or bad, proceeds 
entirely from the divine will, and has been irrevocably fixed and 
recorded on a preserved tablet by the pen of Fate.”’ I quote a more 
formal statement of the tenet from a small Turkish catechism :* 


One must further confess that good, evil—in fact, everything— 
happens as a result of the predestination and foreordination of God. 
That everything which has been and everything which will be is decreed 
in eternity and is written on the preserved tablet [of the divine decrees]. 
That nothing can be different. That the faith of the believer, the piety of 
the pious, and his good works are foreseen, willed, predestinated, decreed 
by writing on the preserved tablet — produced, approved, desired of God ; 
but the unbelief of unbelievers, the impiety of the impious, and all bad 
actions, though they occur with the foreknowledge of God, by his will, 
as the effect of his predestination recorded on the preserved tablet, and 
are due to his operation, yet have not his approval or satisfaction. 


In the same work, in the article on God, we find the same 
belief expressed, and an objection to it met as follows :’ 

If anyone ask why God did not will that all men should be believers, 
but that some should be unbelievers, here is the answer: One must not 


1 Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, art. Predestination. 
2 Exposition de la Foi Musulmane, traduite du Turc de Mohammed ben Pir-Ali el- 
Berkhevi, avec des notes par M. Garcin de Tassy, pp. 21 sq. 
3 El-Berkhevi, pp. 48q. 
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inquire as to anything that God wishes or does; to himself alone belong 
such questions. He is perfectly free to wish and do what he pleases. 
Further, in what he wills and what he does, he has conceptions of use- 
fulness and wisdom which are beyond the understanding of the children 
of Adam. In creating unbelievers and in willing that they should be 
unbelievers, in forming serpents, scorpions, and swine; indeed, in willing 
every evil thing, God has conceptions of wisdom and usefulness which it 
is not necessary for us to understand, but of which it is necessary that 
we be persuaded. Finally, one must confess that the will of God is 
eternal and is not posterior to his essence. 

The doctrine of predestination in this rigid form has been the 
undisputed faith of the Muslim world, as far as orthodox Islam is 
concerned, for 1100 years. Disputes as to the question began 
very soon after the death of the Prophet (632 A. D.), but no 
intense interest in the subject was aroused until the Abbaside 
caliphs came to power in 750 A. D. Under the fifth ruler of that 
dynasty, the famous Harin ar-Ra3id (786-809 A. D.), Greek 
philosophy made its influence felt, especially that of Aristotle. 
The Aristotelian and neo-Platonic view of nature as a living whole 
was not favorable to an extreme view of the causal agency of God 
in the universe,’ and there began to appear here and there those 
who asserted a doctrine of predestination which preserved to men 
their freedom of choice. The whole influence of this Arabic 
renaissance under the first Abbasides was in favor of free thought 
and, naturally, led the boldest spirits to protest against the domi- 
nation of authority in matters of faith, and to call in question 
the dogmas of the traditional theology of their time. At the 
outset the orthodox doctors, in a grieved way, opposed the new 
views in lectures and writings, but were not greatly alarmed. 
But when the brilliant al-Ma’mfan came to be caliph, things were 
soon changed. He gave his open patronage and vigorous assist- 
ance to the new learning and encouraged strongly the protest 
against traditionalism, going even the length of a hot persecution 
of the orthodox doctors.’ The most intense opposition was made 
to the new liberalizing tendency under the leadership of the great 
doctor and saint Ahmed ibn Hanbal, founder of the strictest of 
the four orthodox schools of Islam. Principally owing to the 
stand taken by him and his following, the tide turned, and in 
847 A. D., after the persecution of the orthodox had continued 


4 Windelband, History of Philosophy, English translation, p. 317. 
5 The particulars will be found in the present writer’s Ahmed ibn Hanbal and the 
Mihna. [See this JouRNAL, Vol. XIV, pp. 209 sgqg.— Ep1tors.] 
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somewhat over sixteen years, al-Mutawakkil became caliph and 
cast his influence on the side of the traditional faith. In this 
controversy the liberals were called the Mu'tazilites or Mutakal- 
lims, while the orthodox were the people of the Sunna, or tradition, 
and of the Jama‘a, or orthodox communion. 

The direct issues between the two parties were the questions 
of the divine attributes and the origin of the Koran, but what 
ruled the conclusions reached by the respective parties on these 
points was the view taken with respect to the sovereignty of God 
and the freedom of the human will. The triumph of the Sunnis 
meant that Mohammedanism for all time to come was to be a 
predestinarian faith. The complete overthrow of the Mu'‘tazilites 
was, however, delayed for some time, and was finally accomplished 
only when one of their most famous theologians, Abu-’]-Hasan 
al-Ashari (died 941 A. D.), deserted their cause and threw his 
whole influence on the other side.’ About this time the name 
Mutakallims was transferred from the Mu‘tazilites to the orthodox 
apologists, who now set themselves to apply the logic of Aristotle 
in the defense of traditional theology. The word Mutakallim 
means one skilled in the science and art of Kalam, or logic. 
These men devoted themselves with vehement zeal to produce a 
philosophical account of their Mohammedan faith, and have given 
us, as a result, the only original philosophical system produced 
by the Arab mind. Their works never became known in Europe 
when Arab learning spread there in the scholastic period. The 
Jews, who were the mediators of the Arabic learning, translated 
into their own Hebrew the purely philosophical works which the 
Arabs had either translated from other tongues into their own or 
had worked up from the materials furnished by the translations. 
From that portion of the Arab philosophical literature which had 
a theological motive the Jews could get no advantage, and they, 
therefore, did not translate it. Hence it is that the Latin trans- 
lations of the Hebrew works of the Jews contain nothing of the 
original productions of the Arab philosophic genius.’ It is inter- 
esting to remark that this new scholastic theology of Islam was 
geographically nearer to the seats of revived learning in Europe 
than it was to the original centers of Mohammedan learning in 
Asia. Moorish Spain was the most orthodox of all Mohammedan 


6 Dozy, Het Islamisme, 2%¢ druk, pp. 164 sqq. 
7Schmdlders, Ecoles philosophiques des Arabes, pp. 104 sqq. 
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countries, as well as the most brilliant intellectual domain of the 
Muslims. Dozy in his work on Islam quotes the shocked saying 
of a Spanish theologian who had been twice to Bagdad, and who 
declared that he would never return there, because of the loose- 
ness in views which was there prevalent.’ 

It should be stated that the sources of dogma for the Muta- 
kallims were as follows: the Koran, the traditions of the prophet 
which were recognized as genuine, the consensus of usage and 
opinion among the faithful, and, in cases of necessity only, ana- 
logical argument in harmony with the three recognized criteria 
already named.’ 

We will discuss later the teachings of the Koran as to the 
doctrine of predestination, and will now content ourselves with 
mentioning the basis found in tradition for the predestinarian 
teaching of the orthodox teachers. One tradition declares that 
those who are predestinated to paradise deserve it by their deeds 
till they die, and in like manner with those predestinated to hell. 
Another tradition tells us that God hath preordained five things 
on his servants: the duration of their life, their actions, their 
dwelling-places, their travels, and their portions (in the world 
to come)."” Building on these recognized foundations, the Muta- 
kallims then taught : 


That human actions are but divine actions created by the power of 
God and distributed to men. In accomplishing any undertaking or 
executing any labor man is only following the divine will of which he is 
always but the blind instrument. All that is witnessed in the world of 
actual piety and impiety is willed by God. He knows the man who is to 
die in impiety and unbelief, and cannot visit such with any retribution, 
for, in that case, it would be necessary that the divine knowledge should 
have changed, and that could not be. From all this it follows that good 
and evil do not exist in relation to God, but solely in human relations. 
God is the absolute sovereign; he does what he wills to do; he chooses 
as it may please him, without being determined by any cause whatsoever. 
Evil in relation to us is that which is forbidden by the law; good is that 
which is commanded. Good and evil are the attributes of the real and 
the non-real; of that which is beneficial or prejudicial to nature. But, 
as we have seen, man has no choice in his actions; it does not depend on 
him that he should eschew the evil, even though he is to be punished for 
it in the world to come. God to be perfect must have need of nothing. 
It is, therefore, wrong to claim with the Mu'tazilites that God ought to 

8 Dozy, Islamisme, pp. 226 sq. 

9 Ahmed ibn Hanbal and the Mihna, p. 190. 

10 Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, art. Predestination. 
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compel men to be obedient tohim. The divine actions are not the effects 
of any design whatever; God would have defect in his nature if he were 
to act following an impulsion, or allowed himself to be led in his working 
by or for anything outside of himself. Hence it is wrong to speak of 
God’s design to make men good, perfect, etc. As far as God is concerned, 
perfection and imperfection are the same thing, and are regarded, there- 
fore, indifferently. If that were not so, perfection in men would add to 
the blessedness of God, which is impossible.” 

It will be easily understood that with such a view of God’s 
sovereignty a science of ethics would be logically impossible in 
the orthodoxy of Islam ; and, in fact, orthodox Islam has no moral 
philosophy. It knows “law” as found in or developed from the 
Koran, and knows nothing further; unless, perhaps, we except a 
few purely theoretical attempts at ethical discussion, whose authors 
felt that what they said or wrote was entirely superfluous as far as 
practice was concerned.” 

I have spoken of the good and the evil as being indifferent to 
God because of the absence of design in the divine mind and 
because of the immutability of the divine perfection. In har- 
mony with what has been said on this point is the theory of the 
origin of moral creatures in the universe which was held by many 
of the Mutakallims. God does not create. The highest intelli- 
gences are emanations from his essence ; from these come lower 
intelligences, and from these yet lower, until what we call evil 
spirits are reached.” 

Al-Ashari has been spoken of as having secured, by his deser- 
tion of Mu'tazilism, the ascendency of the predestinarian ortho- 
doxy, and yet his view of divine sovereignty was not quite that 
of the majority of the Mutakallims. They held not only to the 
divine predestination, but to an irresistible constraint exercised 
upon men to secure its realization. The Asharites, on the other 
hand, held that the predestined actions and character were the 
result of the free choice of the individual agent, and that hereby 
was established the responsibility of each man for what he did 
and was. The name Asharites is now applied to all the orthodox 
theologians of Mohammedanism, but the true Asharites hold 
the view just stated, and the others are more truly designated 
Jabarites, or absolute predestinarians.” 

11Schmdlders, pp. 188sg. Cf. the view of al-Ghazzali in Ockley, History of Saracens, 
Bohn ed., pp. 73 sq. 


12 SchmOlders, p. 189. 14 Tbid., p. 196; Hughes, art. Predestination. 
13 Ibid., p. 182. 15 Hughes, art. Predestination. 
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We have sought to set forth the views of the Mohammedan 
confession at the time when they had first reached their full 
development, and in the opening of the present paper it was 
shown that precisely the same views obtain today.” There has 
been no modification, no progress. Such is orthodox Islam in 
respect to this doctrine and in respect to its theological system 
generally. The lowest foundation of such a view of divine cau- 
sality is the Semitic mental character; and, of all Semites, none 
has the same monotonous education as the Arab in fatalism or the 
belief in the absolute foreordination of events. The broad desert, 
with its limitless brown sand, and overhead the eternal regularity 
of blazing sun and the cold uniformity of the waxing and waning 
moons; the entire dependence of life on what nature provided 
of pasture for the herd or of dates and hunting for man; even 
the dreaded night raid of some hostile clan—these and other 
things were factors contributing to make a people, the dearest 
name of whose faith is Islam—‘“ resignation.” 

The character made the theology; but it is to some extent true, 
also, that the predestinarian theology of Islam has deeply affected 
the Mohammedan character. Gibbon was partly correct in 
attributing the reckless bravery of the armies in the early 
Moslem campaigns to the practical fatalism of their faith. He 
but left out the factor of racial character. In my own mind there 
is no doubt that this one doctrine of sovereignty has indirectly 
led to an ultra-conservatism in theology generally, and has given 
a definiteness and sanction to the whole religious system of 
Mohammedanism, such as explains its hold upon all Muslims, and 
that compelling appeal to ignorant races which has won them to 
the faith of the Prophet. There is one God, the Almighty, the 
Compeller. This religion is all his. Such a call has imperative 
moral force and wins those who do not reflect. 

The position of the Shiahs ought, however, to be explained at 
this point. They contend that the Koran does not teach the 
doctrine of absolute predestination, if fairly interpreted ; that it 
formed no part of the belief of the Prophet or of his immediate 
successors ; and that the caliph Ali declared that all who denied 
free will were heretics.’ But it is necessary to state that all who 


16 Cf. Muir, Mahomet and Islam, p. 243. 


17 Bosworth-Smith, Mohammed and Mohammedanism, pp. 163, 165. Ameer Ali, in his 
Life of Mohammed and Spirit of Islam, asserts the same. 
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favor this view in this day are strong supporters of the rights of 
reason in theology. They are the spiritual successors of the old 
Mu'tazilites, whose first principle was: In right and in fact our 
intellectual notions of right and wrong, good and evil, are anterior 
to religious dogma. The latter, in fact, cannot be true if it 
contradict the principles of reason. 

With such a starting-point these rational theologians would 
have been compelled to throw over the Koran had it, in their 
judgment, opposed free will. But both Mu'tazilite and modern 
Shiah think it possible to so understand the sacred book that a 
system of theology entirely in accord with reason may be based 
upon it. The independent attitude of the Mu'tazila with reference 
to the Koran is illustrated by their contention that the book was 
the product of Mohammed’s reflection and imagination, and not 
divine in any way which implied departure from the course of 
natural law. The production of another book equal or superior 
to the Koran is quite conceivable, if we grant the possibility of 
another man appearing with the gifts and elevated religious con- 
sciousness of Mohammed.” This possibility the Mu'‘tazilite was 
quite ready to admit. The attitude of these two opposed parties 
in Islam finds some analogy in the attitude of modern thinkers 
toward the Bible. But such views have always been looked upon 
as infidel by the orthodox, and the mutual hatred of the strict 
Muslim of today and the Shiah is a matter of notoriety. Dr. 
Snouck-Hurgronje relates that in the orthodox schools of Mekka 
which he attended the Mu'tazilites were looked upon as stupid 
blockheads and abominable heretics, because they held that reason 
was the standard of truth. On one occasion he heard a professor 
say that the ignorant heathen who argued with Mohammed 
believed, just as the philosophers did, “in human reason,” at 
which saying a smile of contemptuous astonishment passed over 
the countenances of his students, the professor approving it by a 
half-pitying shrug of the shoulders.” Burton, in his Pilgrimage 
to el-Medinah and Mecca, has spoken of the contumely and per- 
secution heaped upon the Persian Shiah pilgrims who come to 
visit the holy cities —so greatly, in fact, do they thus suffer that 
only a few of them ever make the Hajj.” 


18 Schmdlders, p. 198. 
19 Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka, Vol. II, p. 267 and note. 
20 Vide also Dozy, Islamisme, pp. 296 sqq.; Ockley, Saracens, Bohn ed., p. 334, note. 
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Having thus brought before us the respective views of freedom 
held by these two divisions of Mohammedanism, we will now turn 
to the Koran itself and see what it really teaches. Commentators 
do not help us greatly in this kind of study, and, naturally, we 
must eschew the views of the dogmatists. The text of the Koran, 
in an investigation of this kind, must be allowed to speak for 
itself. It must be premised, however, that Mohammed was some- 
times under the necessity of presenting his message in a form 
which would commend itself to his hearers, with their innate dis- 
position to exalt unduly the power and causal agency of Deity. 
Further, Mohammed wrote nothing, and what he said by revela- 
tion was not collected till after his death. The several circum- 
stances which his revelations were meant to meet were often 
widely divergent, and even contradictory, in their character. Add 
to these two considerations the third, that Mohammed was a man 
of too limited logical faculty to perceive that different utterances 
of his, if carried to their logical conclusions, would be found to 
be mutually exclusive.” These cautions will guard us against any 
too exacting demands of a book like the Koran. 

Let us examine the passages which appear to imply human 
freedom : 


1. As in the Bible, so in the Koran, there are hundreds of passages 
in which men are reasoned with, invited, encouraged, exhorted, warned, 
and denounced, as if their doing right or wrong depended on themselves 
alone. As this point will be sufficiently illustrated in citations to be 
given under other heads, it is not necessary to quote in this place from 
the Koran. 

2. There are passages which deny God’s connection with human 
wrongdoing :” 

vii: 27, 28.—And when they do anything wicked, they say, We 
found our fathers at this, and God commanded us to do it. Say, 
Verily, God doth not command anything wicked. Do ye speak 
against God what ye do not know? Say my Lord commands only 
justice. .... 

xvi: 92.— Verily, God bids you do justice and good .... and he 
forbids you to sin and do wrong and oppress; he admonishes you, 
haply ye will be mindful. 

ix :97.—God will not be pleased with a people who work abomi- 
nation. 


21 Schmdlders, p. 190. 


22On our subject Mohammed's earlier and later teaching does not vary. We quote 
mainly from the less poetic Suras, which, as a rule, are late. 
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8. Passages wherein the sin of men is laid at their own doors: 


vii: 16 sgqg.—[In the account of the fall of Adam and Eve they 
acknowledge their own responsibility.] They said, O our Lord! 
verily, we have wronged ourselves. 

xvi: 101.—Satan has power only over those who take him for a 
patron and over those who associate [other beings with God, i. e., 
idolaters]. 

v:82.—Those of the children of Israel who disbelieved were 
cursed by the tongue of David and Jesus the son of Mary; that is, 
because they rebelled and did transgress; they would not desist from 
the wrong they did. 

xi:38.—Do they say, He has devised it [the Korén]? Say, if I 
have devised it, then on me be my sin.... . 

ii: 209.— But none did differ [as to the truth] but those who had 
been given it, after that clear evidences had come to them, out of 
inordinate desire among themselves. 


4. Passages allied to those just cited, which make men responsible 


for their destiny, whether blessed or otherwise : 


vi: 69.— Remind them that a soul shall be banned by what it has 
earned..... Those who are banned for what they have earned, for 
them is a drink of boiling water, because they did not believe. 

x :30.—Then shall every soul prove what it has done in time past, 
and they shall be returned to God their rightful patron. 

xvi:36.— And the evil which they [the idolaters aforetime] had 
done befel them and that environed them at which they used to mock. 

iii: 27,—The day when every soul shall find what it has done of 
good present before it; and what it has done of evil, it would fain 
there were between itself and that a wide interval. 

xvi : 30.— Those whom the angels took away [on the last day] were 
wronging themselves . . . . wherefore enter ye the doors of hell. 

xvi: 35.— God did not wrong them, but it was they who wronged 
themselves. 

v:13.—God has promised to those who believe and work right- 
eousness that for them is pardon and a great reward; but those who 
disbelieve and call our signs lies, these are the fellows of hell. 

vi: 161.— He who brings a good work shall have ten like it; but 
he who brings a bad work shall be recompensed only with the like 
thereof, for they shall not be wronged. 

ii: 278.— Verily, those who believe and act righteously, and are 
steadfast in prayer and give alms, theirs is their reward with their 
Lord. 

Compare, also, iii: 111; xvi: 34; iii: 139; lxxiv: 41 sqq.; ii: 84, 286; 
v:54; viii: 35. 


5. By way of strengthening these passages which involve personal 


responsibility for action and destiny, I add some which oppose vicarious 
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responsibility. Some of the citations already made teach the same doc- 
trine by implication, at least, but those now to be cited will make the 
point more clear: 


iv: 111.— And whoever gets to himself a sin or a guilty act [and] 
then throws it on another, he hath borne calumny and a manifest 
guilty act. 

vi: 164.—But no soul shall earn aught save against itself; nor 
shall one bearing a burden bear the burden of another. ... . 

x: 108.—Say, O people, there has come to you the truth from your 
Lord, and whoever is rightly guided, he is rightly guided only for 
himself, and whoever may err, he errs only against himself. 

liii: 37 sgq.—No bearer is burdened with the burden of another, 
and (that) a man receives only that which he has wrought, and (that) 
he shall be shown his work. 


6. Passages which represent God as determined in his attitude 
toward men by their attitude toward him: 


vii: 133.—And the good word of thy Lord was fulfilled on the 
children of Israel, for that they were patient; and we destroyed that 
which Pharaoh and his people had made and that which they had 
‘erected. 

vii: 152.— But those who have done bad works, and then turn 
again after them and believe—verily, thy Lord, after that, is for- 
giving and merciful. 

xiii: 12,— God changes not what a people has until they change it 
for themselves. 

iii: 70.— Verily, God loves those who fear. 

xi:119.—Thy Lord would not have destroyed the cities [of the 
plain] unjustly while the people of them were well-doers. 

viii : 39.—Say to those who disbelieve, if they desist they will be 
forgiven what is past. 

Compare also viii: 33; ii: 155; iv: 20, 21; vi:54; v:43. 


7. More particularly is guidance to and in the true way of salvation 
said to depend upon the disposition of men: 


ii: 260.— For God does not guide the unjust people [explained by 
the commentator Beidhawi as those who do themselves injustice by 
the refusal of right guidance]. 

ii: 266.— For God guides not the unbelieving people. 

xvi: 39.— Verily, God guides not those who go astray..... 

iv: 69 sq.— But had they done what they were admonished to do, 
then it would have been better for them, and a more firm assurance. 
And we would surely have brought them from ourselves a mighty 
hire, and would have guided them into the right path. 

vi:88.—That is God’s guidance, he guides whom he will of his 
servants; and if they fall into idolatry, vain is that which they have 
wrought. 
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iii: 80.— How shall God guide people who have disbelieved after 
believing and bearing witness that the apostle is true, and after there 
came to them manifest signs ? God guides not the unbelieving people. 

xvi : 9.— God’s it is to show the path; from it some turn aside. ... . 

Compare also xiii: 27; iv: 1386; v:18; iii:19. 


8. A few places where the voluntary character of religion is clearly 
recognized : 

ii: 258.— There is no compulsion in religion. 

x :99.—But had thy Lord pleased, all who are in the earth would 
have believed altogether; as for thee, wilt thou force men to become 
believers ? 

xvi : 108.— Whoso disbelieves in God after having believed, unless 
it be one who is forced, while his heart is resting in the faith .... on 
such is wrath. 


9. Passages in which gradation in merit and award is set forth: 


ix: 19.— Have ye made out the giving drink to the pilgrims and 
the repairing to the Sacred Mosque to be like being a believer in God 
and in the last day, who is also strenuous in the way of God ?— They 
are not equal in God’s sight. 

ix : 20.— Those who believe and who have taken part in the Hijra 
and been strenuous in the way of God with their wealth and with 
their persons are highest in rank with God. [A description of their 
reward in paradise follows. } 

xvi: 90.—Those who disbelieve and turn people off God’s path, 
we will add torment to their torment for that they were evildoers. 

x :31.—There [at the judgment] shall every soul prove what it has 
sent on before. 

Compare also iv: 97; iii: 156; viii:4; x:28. 


10. There are other classes of passages which imply human freedom, 
such as those which speak of the books in which each man’s recording 
angels write down his actions, which books are the basis of the final 
judgment at the last day. Here we see judgment according to man’s 
action. Other passages speak of the fairness of the final awards, because 
God will not wrong the worlds; of God looking to see how men are going 
to act; and of messengers whom God sent with his own messages, and 
who were yet rejected by those addressed. 


I think this examination of references to human freedom 
shows that the doctrine is taught in the Koran. A question, 
however, arises as to whether the book teaches the divine sover- 
eignty in any such sense as would deprive this mass of evidence 
of the force it appears to have. To answer this question we turn 
to the presentation of God’s sovereignty in the Koran. 
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As to the fact of the doctrine of divine sovereignty being in 
the book none is ignorant. The only question is as to how it is 
there set forth, and to what extent it appears to restrict human 
freedom. We confine ourselves to a summary presentation of the 
different aspects of the subject found in the Koran, without citing 
passages. 

The Koran says that God has knowledge of all things. How 
much this means will depend on the correctness or incorrectness 
of the orthodox view that God and his knowledge are one and the 
same; in other words, that there is no distinction of attribute 
and essence in God’s being. It appears most reasonable to say 
that Mohammed had no theory on this subject. 

God has power over all things. It ought to be noted at this 
point that the Arabic adjective expressing the idea “able to do,” 
which is oftenest used of God’s power, may be connected with two 
related verbal roots, one of which means “to be able,” ‘to have 
power ;” and the other, “to arrange,’ “to make ready,” and, 
secondarily, “to decree,” “to fix,” “to assign a part.” The nouns 
and adjectives derived from these roots have in the different cases, 
sometimes, rather the idea of “ power or ability to do or control,” 
and, sometimes, that of “decree, prearrangement, destiny.” It 
appears that the Arab most readily thought of one who had power 
as determining things beforehand according to the measure of his 
power and then unfailingly bringing them to pass. 

God is independent of everything outside of himself. He 
is al-Qaiyam, the self-existent. I do not remember that any 
other Semitic language expresses the same idea by a single 
word. 

This self-existent Deity owns everything as its proprietor. 
He made his creation as he pleased, and distributed what he had 
created in orders and places as he pleased. He is the creator, the 
disposer, the dominant. He set the sun and moon, and by his 
decree ordained them as measurers of time for men. That the 
day should be for labor, the night for rest, is preordained. The 
plants germinate, grow to their perfection, and decay; men are 
born, grow up, fail, and die by decree. The forms of animals 
and their modes of locomotion have been fixed, and for each 
creature there is an invariable law. That the race should be 
bound into a unity by marriage and by descent is a preconstituted 
order. 
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As to the method of creation, all things are in ideal or heavenly 
possession by the creator, first of all, and, then, by his decree 
become real and extra-heavenly. 

Turning from creation to providence, the Koran expressly 
teaches that all events are the progressive realization of God’s 
appointment. No plans devised by men can change or defeat the 
order of God for the earth and its people. The evil he purposes 
to do none can avert, and the good he has resolved on cannot be 
defeated. No change of a man’s circumstances, no change of his 
choice, can affect what God has predetermined for this life. 

The appearance and extinction of nations have their respective 
hours decreed, and none is able to either advance or retard the 
time fixed. Rule in the earth God gives to whom he will, whether 
we speak of the ruling nations or the rulers of the nations. Indi- 
vidual men, too, die at God’s hour which has been written in a 
book. They will be raised again at an hour which has been 
likewise decreed. 

God is the constrainer, the forcer. He provides everything, 
does everything in the natural world, and governs everything. 
If he have willed to give to the Muslims the victory at the battle 
of Bedr, it will make no difference whether they go out to fight 
or stay at home. The victory will come in either case. If the 
weaker side win in battle, there has been an antecedent “ permis- 
sion” of God controlling the issue. The miracles of Jesus had 
this governing ‘‘ permission” behind them, likewise. 

Now, this “permission” is very often alluded to in the Koran, 
and there are some things which, at one time, God is said to have 
appointed and, at another, to have permitted; e. g., the battle of 
Bedr, and even the saving act of faith. 


Passing into the sphere of purely moral relations, we meet 
whatever real difficulty there is. 

The Koran declares that God has created many of the jinns 
and men for Gehenna (vii: 178); that he appoints to paradise 
and perdition whom he will. No power can produce in men faith 
unless God please, and, had he willed it so, all men would have 
believed ; those who do not believe have been stupefied by God’s 
having inspired them with a horror of Islam. God makes idolatry 
seem right to the unbelieving heathen, or, if it be their idols who 
so delude them, it is by that apparently compulsory factor, the 
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divine “permission.” God leads astray whom he pleases, and 
can do so in spite of all the warnings and exhortations of his own 
messengers. Still, for all that, idolatry is a sin which he will 
never pardon. 

God gives to men such knowledge of himself as he chooses to 
give. When Gabriel, the Holy Spirit of the Koran, gave his 
revelations to the Prophet, it was by the divine permission. And 
the recitation of the revelations to men is controlled by the same 
cause, for I think we may call it such. 

If it be the divine pleasure that a man embrace Islam, his 
heart will be opened to receive it; if otherwise, God will close the 
man’s heart. No intercession can avail on behalf of those whose 
hearts God has made to disbelieve. Intercession itself, in fact, is 
by God’s permission. 

Forgiveness of sins, special wisdom, mercy, or grace are 
bestowed as God wills and on whom he wills. In the written 
record of human actions God blots out and confirms according to 
his own good pleasure. In general, God guides whom he will to 
present and eternal salvation. 

One interesting passage makes Satan say to God: “For that 
thou hast led me into error, I will lie in wait for them [the 
believers | in thy straight path.” 

The punishment of the wicked in this world is accomplished 
by God, who torments and disgraces unbelievers by the hands of 
his servants. 

After God has raised the dead at the last day, there is to 
occur the judgment, and thereat no soul shall speak save by his 


permission. 


What has been said indicates the comprehensive range of 
God’s sovereignty. We need only add that all this is strength- 
ened by the vehement unitarian monotheism of the Koran. The 
intensity of this unitarian belief is illustrated in the name given 
to the polytheistic pagans of the Koran age and later times. 
Their standing designation is “associators,” “those who give to 
God a fellow, or fellows.’”’ The Muslims do not call the Christians 
“Mushrikfin” (associators), as they do the heathen, but they do 
charge them with “Shirk” (associating, giving a fellow), because 
of their doctrine of the Trinity. Those who say that God has a 
son make a grievous mistake, and if they urge that Jesus the 
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Messiah, the son of Mary, is the son of God—‘“may God fight 
them! how they lie!’ The Holy Spirit in the Koran teaching, 
far from being of the Godhead, is the angel Gabriel, who brought 
the Koran revelations to Mohammed. However, the Muslims 
own to a certain community with Christians, as also with Jews, 
inasmuch as each people has had divine revelations, and is there- 
fore not Mushrikfn, but Ahlu-’]-Kitab, ‘people of the book.” 

The sovereignty of God is an unshared sovereignty, even as 
it is an irresistible sovereignty. 


What conclusion can we now come to with reference to the 
divine sovereignty and human freedom ? 

First, it will, perhaps, have been remarked that we have an 
unqualified sovereignty over nature ; that, in providential events 
not involving human choice, there is also an absolute foreordina- 
tion, irresistibly realized ; but, immediately human freedom comes 
into question, the notes of the Koran teaching are not harmonious. 

A good authority says on this phase of our subject : 

Mohammed taught the foreknowledge of God, but he did not lay 
down precisely the doctrine of predestination. He found it, as all have 
found it, a stumbling-block in the way of man’s progress. It perplexed 
him, and he spoke of it, but often contradicted himself, and would 
become angry if the subject were mooted in his presence: “Sit not with 
a disputer about fate, nor begin a conversation with him.” Mohammed 
vaguely recognized that little margin of free will which makes life not 
wholly mechanical.” 

The Muslim, however resigned to God’s will he may be, so far 
believes in its conditional relation to himself as to adopt any 
measures of prudence which suggest themselves in the conduct 
of his life.” 

The Koran tells us frequently that God guides aright whom 
he will; but it is equally clear in saying that those who turn to 
him, who repent, believe, and do good works, are those whom he 
guides. He leads astray whom he will, but, again, we learn that 
he leads astray only the evildoers (ii: 24). From our examina- 
tion it seems clear enough that in moral relations God’s sover- 
eignty is conditioned by man’s freedom. 

When God is represented as the author of sinful dispositions 
and actions, and the evil consequences attaching to them, we must 


23 Lane, Selections from the Koran, 2d ed., Introd., p. lxxxi. 
24 Lane, Modern Egyptians, Minerva edition, p. 263. 
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bear in mind other cases where it is said that God acts in some 
way or other, as a cause of good or evil, only after a disposition 
is present in man or an action accomplished by him. And, if it 
be finally asked how God comes to be made the author of evil at 
all—whether he be so by bringing it into existence, or by con- 
firming and increasing it when in existence— we must remember 
that this was the belief of Mohammed’s auditors, and that the 
Koran and Islam to a very large extent show accommodation to 
the native ideas and prejudices of the Arab mind. This explains 
the presence of such teaching in the Koran, but does not seem to 
remove the contradiction of human freedom which it implies. 
However, I think it does so if we regard the expressions of this 
kind regarding God as, not the language of Mohammed’s con- 
viction, but, rather, the language of the theater—used for its 
effect. Mohammed often employed such preaching, too, when he 
found it impossible to secure the conversion of those he wished 
to convert. His hope was to bring all Arabia to the faith of 
el-Islam, and, when they would not be brought, he found the fact 
best explained by adopting and proclaiming such a view as this, 
that God had made men to disbelieve, etc. In this case the idea 
was an afterthought to explain certain events, and would be dis- 
missed just as soon as the prophet had to proclaim a new revela- 
tion — perhaps to be resumed if this, in its turn, were not received. 

The declaration that idolatry is a sin which God will never 
pardon might seem to imply limitation of human freedom, but it, 
too, must be looked upon as hyperbole used for effect, inasmuch 
as all Muslims had been idolaters, except a few who had been 
Jews or Christians. 

While I cannot accept Emanuel Deutsch’s statement to the 
effect that Islam does not mean absolute submission to God’s 
ordering, but rather striving after righteousness with one’s own 
strength, I fully agree with his view that the Koran of el-Islam 
does not teach that God’s ordering is absolute.” After making 
all necessary deductions, we can still find the unmistakable teach- 
ing of free will in the Mohammedan scriptures. 





25 Deutsch, *‘ Essay on Islam,” in Bosworth-Smith, Mohammed and Mohammedanism, 
pp. 381 sq. 























NOTES ON THE COMPOSITION OF 2 SAMUEL. 


By Sranuey A. Cook, M.A. (Cantas.), 


Hornsey, London, England. 


The narratives of which 2 Samuel is composed are of unique 
importance for the student of Hebrew history. They are our only 
old source for the life and age of David, and a clear conception of 
their aim and contents is the key to a consistent view of the times 
which immediately precede and follow. It is fortunate, therefore, 
that criticism can be applied more easily to the material at our 
command in 2 Samuel than is the case with the few chapters in 
1 Samuel (too often of Ephraimite origin) which recount David’s 
earlier history. 

It is generally agreed that, relatively, the latest passage in 
this book is chap. 7, while the fact that the connection between 
chaps. 9-20 and 1 Kings, chaps. 1, 2, is broken by chaps. 21-24 
shows that the latter was placed in its present position after the 
separation of the books of Samuel and Kings had been effected. 
As for the rest of the book, it is agreed that we have plainly the 
work of more than one hand. In the case of chaps. 9-20, however, 
criticism is unanimous that, apart from a few glosses, these chap- 
ters are from one writer, and that they form, perhaps, the oldest 
and most trustworthy section in the whole book. In short, it is 
generally held that the book shows few traces of editing; it has, 
in fact, suffered more from the copyist (as is shown by the state 
of the text) than the editor.’ 

The present article has grown out of a study of Absalom’s 
rebellion. From a consideration of certain peculiarities in the 
narrative the writer came to the conclusion that it had suffered 
considerable revision, and was to be assigned to an earlier period 
of David’s life—before he became king over all Israel. To esti- 
mate the bearing this had upon the rest of the book a new study 


1 Mention should be made of Kautzsch’s opinion, Abriss d. Gesch. d. alttest. Schrift. 
(1897). Apart from E (probably 1:6-10, 13-16), D (7:1-12, 14-29), and passages of unknown 
origin (chiefly in chaps. 8; 21:3-14; 23:1b-7; 24), he finds two sources: (1) a Jerusalem 
narrative (time of Solomon or Rehoboam), in chaps. 5; 6; 9-11; 12-20 (a few passages 
excepted) ; and (2) a David narrative (most probably Judean tenth or ninth century), in 
chaps. 1-4; 5; 21:15 sqq.; 23:8-39 (a few passages excepted) 
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of the remaining chapters in 2 Samuel became necessary. Fresh 
light seemed to be thrown upon certain features which, if they did 
not bear directly upon the main issue, appeared at least to be 
of equal interest. A separate discussion of these was impossible 
at this stage, and hence it seemed desirable to throw the following 
pages into the form of an independent contribution to the analysis 
of 2 Samuel, and to aim at presenting material for future investi- 
gation and criticism. 

Throughout the following pages frequent use has been made 
of Budde’s Richter und Samuel, and the introductions, commen- 
taries, and handbooks of Cornill, Driver, Kittel, Klostermann, 
Kuenen (Kinleitung, Erster Teil), Reuss, Stade, Wellhausen, and 
Winckler.’ In referring to the sources of 1 Samuel Budde’s 
analysis in the Sacred Books of the Old Testament has been 
generally followed. It should be mentioned, however, that his J 
and E represent the Judean and Ephraimite documents respect- 
ively, and it is still an open question whether these correspond to 
the familiar Yahwist and Elohist of Hexateuchal criticism. 

For the sake of convenience the narratives have been divided 
into eight sections: § 1, chaps. 1-4; § 2, chaps. 5-8; 21-24; 
§ 3, chaps. 9-12; § 4, chaps. 13-19, the history of Absalom ; 
§ 5, chaps. 19-20:22, Sheba’s revolt; § 6, the interviews in 
chaps. 16,19; § 7, 1 Kings, chaps. 1, 2; and § 8, general results. 

§ 1, Chapters 1-4.—a) The first section of this book is 
chiefly concerned with the history of David and Ishbaal (Ish- 
bosheth), Saul’s successor, chaps. 1-4. To this, chap. 1, which 
describes the manner in which David receives the news of Saul’s 
death, is an introduction. The account of Saul’s death, as has 
been often observed, does not agree with that in 1 Sam., chap. 31, 
and seems to be explained best by Budde (p. 238, ef. SBOT.),’ 
who ascribes 1:6-10, 13-16 to E. He is doubtless right in 
assigning vs. 5 to JE, since Jonathan, who is mentioned in David's 
inquiry (7bid.), is absent from the following verses. The descrip- 
tion of the messenger’s fate appears to have suffered some redac- 
tion; in 1:15 the Amalekite is slain by one of David’s followers, 


2 Professor H. P. Smith’s Books of Samuel, in the International Critical Commentary 
series, appeared after the MS. of this article was sent off. 

3 SBOT. = Sacred Books of the Old Testament, edited by Paul Haupt.— Kuenen (Zin- 
leitung, § 21, note 9) suggests that the two accounts are doublets. No stress should be laid 
upon the use of MN (vs. 2) and WM (vss. 5,6); similarly in 1 Sam. 4:16 sq. we find both 
Dx and e207: There is a slight resemblance between these two passages; cf. MQ 
32555 TM, vs. 16; 2Sam. 1:4a, and vs. 12b; 2 Sam. 1:2a. 
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whereas in 4:10 allusion seems to be made to another (earlier ?) 
tradition wherein he is killed by David himself. There may have 
been two traditions in circulation, but linguistic criteria in chap. 1 
suggest that the older tradition has been replaced by one tending 
to remove the stain of bloodshed from David’s hand.* 

The chapter concludes with David’s lament over Saul and 
Jonathan quoted from the book of Jashar (vss. 17 sqq.). The 
question of its Davidic authorship will rest partly upon psycho- 
logical grounds (Budde, p. 238), and partly also upon our con- 
ception of the relation subsisting between Judah and Israel at 
Saul’s death. It is to be noticed that the song is addressed to 
Israel, and with Israel alone is it essentially concerned, thus 
rendering it difficult to accept Klostermann’s ingenious reading 
in vs. 18 (Mvp HAT 32). 

Stade (Geschichte, Vol. I, p. 257) has pointed out that the 
natural sequence to 1 Sam., chap. 31, is to be found in 2 Sam., 
chap. 2, and, indeed, chap. 1 does not appear to belong to the 
original groundwork of David’s history. Its obvious purpose is 
to account for the transmission of the regalia from Saul to David, 
whence it is probable that it has been introduced by the redactor, 
who combined the two histories of David and Saul.° The evident 
sympathy for Saul and his house naturally suggests an Ephraimite 
origin, and in this connection it is worth remembering that it is 
E, also, who, in Josh. 10:13, has again quoted the book of Jashar. 
We perhaps owe the introduction of the song to the author of 
vs. 5, with which verse the mention of Jonathan (vss. 22, 23, 
25 sq.) connects itself. 

b) Chap. 2 resumes the personal history of David, and is, 
therefore, the immediate continuation of 1 Sam., chap. 30. He 
leaves Ziklag and goes up to Hebron, where the men of Judah 
come to anoint him (vss. 1-4a). The abruptly introduced men- 
tion of the men of Jabesh-Gilead (vss. 4b-7) rests upon 1 Sam. 
31:11 sqq. (Saul’s history), and, with Meyer (Gesch. d. Alter- 
tums, Vol. I, § 297), does not belong to the original narrative. 


4‘* House of Israel”’ (vs. 12b) in Hexateuch only P, but once D2 in Josh. 21:48, E2 in 
1Sam.7:28q.; in 1 Kings 12:21 D. For 2 Samuel see 6:5, 15; 12:8; 16:3. ‘‘ Peopleof Yahweh” 
(ibid.), 1 Sam, 2:24 E2; “anointed of Yahweh” (vs. 14), RD in 1 Sam. 2:35 (cf. vs. 10), E? in 
1 Sam. 12:3, 5, and Midrash in 1 Sam. 16:6. In earlier narratives 1 Sam. 26:9, 11, 23 (E) and 
in 24:7, 11 (J, according to Budde). 

5 This he has done by prefixing vss. 1-2a (to “the third day”), a strikingly precise notice 


which does not appear to agree with the situation represented in 1 Sam., chap. 30. It has 
probably been derived from 1 Sam. 30:1 (three days’ journey from Aphek to Ziklag). 
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Ishbaal is crowned by Abner at Muhanaim, and rules over Ben- 
jamin, Ephraim, Jezreel, Gilead, etc. The extensive district over 
which he held sway may be understood if we assume that he was a 
vassal of the Philistines (ef. Kamphausen, ZATW., Vol. VI, pp. 
43 sqq.). Continuing, vss. 10a, 11 are acknowledged glosses 
(Wellhausen, Budde), but the close similarity between 100 
(“but the house of Judah followed David’) and 20:2; 1 Kings 
12:20 makes it probable that vss. 10, 11 are both from the same 
hand. 

Next we meet with certain details of the war between Ishbaal 
and David. Vss. 14—16 describe a small skirmish at Gibeon; the 
story is possibly an etymologizing attempt to explain the name 
px mpm (Budde, p. 240).° Vs. 17, on the other hand, 
speaks of a big battle wherein the men of Israel are beaten; vss. 
18-24 a self-contained narrative follows with the account of Asa- 
hel’s death. The latter can hardly be connected with the pre- 
ceding passages (note the fresh introduction, vs. 18), nor does it 
seem to be the prelude to vss. 25 sqq.' In the verses which follow, 
vs. 27a (with the use of DYIN) can scarcely refer to vs. 14 
(RV mg.); a fight would surely have occurred under any circum- 
stance, and, as Driver (Books of Samuel, p. 188) notes, the verse 
must refer to vs. 26. The chapter concludes with the cessation of 
the war (vs. 28; cf. vs. 30a), and Abner’s return to Mahanaim 
(vs. 29). 

In chap. 3 vs. 66 follows immediately upon vs. 1, vss. 2-i 
belong to chap. 8, and vs. 6a is the redactor’s addition (ef. Budde, 
SBOT.). Vs. 1 directly contradicts 2:28, and the use of 13 ma 
(vs. 1; of. 1 Sam. 20:16 RIF; 2 Sam. 7:26, see below), 778 
(ibid., rarely before D), and b3 (ibid., Gen. 41:19; Exod. 23:3 E, 
but Judg. 6:15 J), favors the assumption that vss. 1, 6b sqq. 
have been worked over (at least) by a later hand (pimma, vs. 
6b, see our note on 10:12, § 38, c). Further support is found in 
the words of Abner (vss. 9 sq.; note Ov, vs. 9a), which are 
related to the passages in 1 Samuel where David is spoken of as 
accepted by Yahweh, all of which, however, are later than J (1 Sam. 


6 LXX presupposes pn mpon “portion of the plotters,’ and the context suggests 
eae sm) mpon “portion of the sides.”” For conjectures the writer may be permitted to 
refer to his article Helkath-Hazzurim in the Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. II. Cf. mpon 
in Gen. 33:19; Josh. 24:32 E; see also 2 Sam. 14:30 sqg.; 23:11 sq. below. 

7 Wellhausen, however (Die Biicher Samuelis, ad loc.), suggests the original identity of 


MON MJA3I (vs. 24) and AMR MVAz (vs. 25). 
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15:28 E’; 16:1, 12 Midrash ; 18:12a E; 28:17 R®).° A similar 
feeling is observed in vss. 17 sq., where XZ" “IPT points to E 
(cf. 1 Sam. <«::3 E; 8:4 HE’). That 2:12-16 is older than 
1 Sam. 18:20-29; 19:11-17, has been rightly noticed by Mar- 
quart (Fundamente, p. 24). But is our passage conflate, or 
should we read “Abner” for “Ishbaal” in vss. 14, 15? Why 
should David send to Ishbaal for Michal when, as we learn from 
vs. 13, the marriage was to confirm the secreé alliance which 
Abner was seeking with David ? 

Vs. 30 is ascribed to a late redactor (see SBOT.), and, by the 
unexpected inclusion of Abishai, is obviously to be connected with 
vss. 29 and 39, which, instead of Joab alone, speak of ‘ Joab’s 
house” and the “sons of Zeruiah.” The lament which follows 
(vss. 33, 34) may be an insertion; vss. 32b and 346 are closely 
parallel, and 75'Y “22 recurs in 2 Sam. 7:10 (see below), and 
elsewhere in later passages. Suspicion attaches itself also to 
David’s curse in vss. 28 sqq., from the awkward manner in which 
it is introduced (72-7 7N72 717 yg") ; for a parallel construction 
cf. 2 Chron. 32:23), and from its unfriendly feeling toward 
Joab (see below, § 6, b). 

There is little to notice with respect tochap. 4. The tradition 
in vs. 10 has been already mentioned (see above), and David's 
regard for Ishbaal reminds us of the Ephraimite tendency in 
chap. 1 (above).” 

c) Not a few traces of redaction and combination of passages 
from different sources have been found throughout this section. 
We have no clear conception of the struggle between David and 
Ishbaal (cf. Stade, Geschichte, Vol. I, p. 262). We find traces 
of a narrative which suggests that Abner and Ishbaal are sup- 
ported by Benjamin alone (2:14—16, 18-27, 30-32), whereas 
other verses presuppose that Joab is fighting against all Israel 
(vss. 17, 28). It is curious, moreover, that in chaps. 3 sq. there 
is nothing to suggest that Saul’s court is still at Mahanaim, with 
the possible exception of 4:70." This city is mentioned only in 

8**Dan to Beersheba” (vs. 10b) is generally late; cf. Budde, p. 258, and see especially 
Hope W. Hogg, “‘ Dan to Beersheba,” in Expositor, Vol. VIII, pp. 411-21 (1898). 

9 Probably J2 in Exod. 3:16; 4:29; 12:21; E in Numb. 11:30; 16:25; Exod. 17:5, 6; 18:2; 
24:1,9; Josh, 24:1; and RJE in Josh. 7:6. On 2 Sam. 5:3; 17:4, 15 see below, and on 1 Kings 
8:1, 3 see Kuenen, § 25, note 2. 

10 \'5 (vs. 11b) is markedly D. 


11 The murderers of Ishbaal come (from Mahanaim ?) ‘‘ through the Arabah” to Hebron; 
cf. 2:29. 
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2:8, 12, 29; 2:8 may belong to an Ephraimite writer, and vss. 
12, 13a,17 ... . 28sq. appear to form part of an originally 
independent account (RY£?). Which is the more historical, the 
Benjamite or the Israel narrative ? 

It is well known that the Philistines, after their victory at 
Gilboa, occupied the cities in the northern plain at Jezreel, and 
since Saul’s court was forced to flee across the Jordan, it would 
appear that Benjamite territory was no longer secure. It is, 
therefore, remarkable that the only recorded skirmish was in 
Benjamin, and that Abner seems to have stood at the head of this 
tribe, and exercised some authority over it (ef. 2:25, 31; 3:19). 

Another noticeable peculiarity in chaps. 2—4 is the absence of 
all reference to the Philistines. It is natural to suppose that it 
would be in their interest to leave the rival houses of David and 
Saul in a state of warfare, and it has been plausibly conjectured 
that David, as well as Ishbaal, was their vassal. Consequently 
one expects that it would have been the Philistines’ policy to 
preserve the balance of power, and it is difficult -to understand 
for what reason they abstained from interference. As we know 
from 2 Sam. 5:17, they do not reappear until north and south are 
united and David has become king over all Israel. 

§ 2, Chapters 5-8.—All the tribes come to David and anoint 
him king over Israel, he goes up to Jerusalem, the Philistines 
are driven away, and the ark is brought up. David proposes to 
build a house for the ark, but Nathan, at Yahweh’s command, 
forbids him. Successful wars are waged against the surrounding 
nations, and we seem to reach the climax of David’s history. His 
authority is felt far and wide, and in everything David perceives 
the hand of Yahweh working on behalf of His people. 

It will be impossible to consider these chapters without taking 
into consideration the appendix (chaps. 20-24), and since our 
intention is to gain an idea of the age and character of the various 
narratives, it will be convenient to classify the contents according 
to their subject-matter. 

a) Narratives dealing with Jerusalem.— Following the intro- 
duction (see below) comes the abrupt notice of the capture of 


12 The position of chaps. 21-24 shows that they were inserted after the separation of the 
books of Samuel and Kings (Driver, Introduction, 6th ed., p. 183), but did the writer who 
inserted them leave them untouched? Chaps. 22-23:7, the song followed by the last words 
(cf. Deut., chaps. 32 sg., Moses’ Song followed by the Blessing), are later. For 21:1-14 see 
below, §3. Budde (SBOT.) arranges the narratives as follows: 5:1-3, 17-25; 21:15 sqq.; 
23:8 sqq.; 5:6; 6:1; 5:7-12; 6:2 s8qq.; chap. 7; 8:1-14; 3:2-5; 5:13-16; 5:4,5; 8:15-18. 
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Jerusalem by David and his “men” (5:6 sqq.). Chap. 6:1, 
which mentions the assembling of thirty thousand of the chosen 
men of Israel, does not seem, therefore, to be an apt prelude 
(against Budde, p. 243). The notice of Hiram and his message 
in vss. 11 sq. probably refers to the latter part of David’s reign, 
since the Pheenician king was a contemporary of Solomon (see 
Kittel, History, Vol. II, p. 157, note 2)." Itis possible, however, 
that he has been introduced from 1 Kings, chap. 5, just as the 
account of Saul’s victories in 1 Sam. 14:47 seems to be based 
upon 2 Sam., chap. 8. 

Chaps. 6, 7, which break the connection between 5:25 and 
8:1, do not appear to belong to this section (ef. Stade, Geschichte, 
Vol. I, p. 266). Opinions vary as to the source of chap. 7. 
Weilhausen (Hewateuch, p. 257) and Kuenen (§ 22, note 5) 
ascribed it to D. Kittel, however (History, Vol. II, pp. 46 sq., 
160, note 2), and Budde (p. 244) would find in it traces of older 
material. It is sufficient for our purpose, however, to recollect 
that it is agreed that a hand later than J has worked over it. 

Chap. 6 is composed of two incidents: (a) the bringing up of 
the ark from Baal of Judah to the house of Obed-Edom, and (f) 
its removal to Zion. These are kept distinct by the chronicler and 
characteristically treated after his own manner (1 Chron., chap. 
13 = 2 Sam. 6:1-11; 1 Chron. 15:25 sqq. = 2 Sam. 6:12 sqq.). 
In vss. 2-4, 6, 7b (where David is accompanied by his “men” 
pyoN consistently recurs, but in vss. 5, 7a, 8 sqq. (where David 
is accompanied by Israel, vss. 5, 15, 19) the divine name is regu- 
larly 7" (so read in vs. 12b with LXX, Lucian). The close 
resemblance between a and 1 Sam. 6:19—7:1 will not pass 
unnoticed. In view of the obvious relation between chap. 6 and 
chap. 7 it is not improbable that the former (derived from some 
“History of the Ark’’) has been introduced into its present posi- 
tion by the final editor of the latter.” To him we may, perhaps, 


13 See the article Hiram in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

14 With regard to the Yahweh-narrative it is noteworthy that vs. 5 has no real connection 
with the context, and that the words “ the anger of Yahweh was kindled upon Uzzah” (vs. 7a) 
are a parallel to, and perhaps a gloss upon, ‘‘and Elohim smote him.” #7" occurs in vs. 
2b, which is possibly a gloss. 

15 On the whole chapter see Kosters, Theolog. Tijdschr., 1893, pp. 361-78. 2 Sam. 6:20-23, 
which connects itself with vs. 16, is omitted by the chronicler (1 Chron. 16 :43b = 2 Sam. 6:20a). 
Its tone is distinctly anti-Benjamite, and vs. 21, in particular, resembles in spirit such a pas- 
sage as 3:9 sq. (on which see § 1, b), above). But 6:20-23 is very probably an addition. One 
notes that in 6 (and also in the 77} fragment in a) David is king over all Israel, and that 
from 6:23 it is to be inferred that Michal has only just become David's wife. 
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ascribe 6:1, and see traces of his hand in such expressions as 
daw" ma (6:5, see above on 1:12), and nwa Pa (6:18b; 
ef. Deut. 10:8; 21:5). Finally, we have chap. 24, relating the 
census of Israel, Yahweh’s wrath, and the erection of the altar 
at the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite. Has the exist- 
ence of an old altar been the origin of the narrative? The close 
relation between chaps. 24 and 21 has been frequently observed 
(see, e. g., Wellhausen, Hexateuch, p. 263); of. further 24:13 
(LXX) with 21:1 (the duration of the famine), and 24:15 (LXX) 
with 21:9b (the time of year), and see Kuenen, § 22, note 13. 
The exact source of this chapter can scarcely be decided ; a num- 
ber of noteworthy usages found in it are given in a note.” 

b) Wars.—Incidents in the wars with the Philistines are 
found in 5:17-—25 ; 21:15-22, and 23:8-39. In the first passage, 
the scene is laid in Baal-Perazim and the valley of Rephaim, and 
the Philistines are beaten from Gibeon to Gezer (cf. LXX and 
1 Chron. 14:16). In the second, the scene is removed to Gob 
(read Gezer ?) and Gath, and in the last we find amid various 
notices the account of a fight at Lehi (23:11), a list of David’s 
heroes, and strangely enough a fragmentary passage where the 
Philistines are again in the valley of Rephaim and actually have 
a garrison in Bethlehem! It is, indeed, strange to find them so 
near the capital. It is evident that we have a number of frag- 
ments, secular and religious, which have been loosely brought into 
their position by a later hand (so also Wellhausen, Die Biicher 
Samuelis, p. 212, note), to whom we may inter alia ascribe the 
introduction, 5:17a." That they rest upon an old tradition we 
need not doubt ;* possibly, indeed, they once formed part of the 
“Book of the Wars of Yahweh,” which is quoted by E in Numb. 
21:14 sq. 


16 BMD" BMD (vs. 3), see Deut.1:11; FIN °° 34, cf. Deut. 28:32. For the geograph- 
ical description in vss. 5 sqq. (on text see Wellhausen, Klostermann, Driver, Budde) cf. Deut. 
2:36; 3:12; Josh. 12:2; 13:9, 16; the mention of Tyre and Sidon is striking. For ‘Dan to 
Beersheba”’ (vs. 2) see on 3:10 above (note 8). sm>>505 (vs. 10), see Gen. 31:28 E; 1 Sam, 
13:13 J2 (so Budde) ; 26:21 E; for 2 Sam. 15:31 see § 4,e); FY wl (vs. 16), see on 14:17 
below, § 4, a); MIM (vs. 17), cf. 2 Sam. 7:14 (see above), and for 2 Sam. 19:20 see § 6, b); 
IDI (vs. 21) in Hexateuch E and P (plural in Exod. 9:14 J); with "X23, cf. Numb. 17:13, 
15; 25:8 P; MR (vs. 23), old in Gen. 33:10; Deut. 33:11, 24, generally D and later. In vs. 24 
the order B°WUN popy is unusual and generally late (cf. Driver, ad loc.). ‘PN for AN, 
characteristic of the Elisha narratives (1 Kings, chap. 20—2 Kings, chap. 8), recurs in Josh. 
10:25; 14:12 D (cf. Driver, Introduction, 6th ed., p. 188, note). 

17 Note also vs. 24, ‘‘ Yahweh will go before thee,” and cf. Deut. 9:3; Judg. 4:14 (E, so 
Budde, Moore). mpon in 23:11 sq. is also a sign of E; cf. on 2:16 above, § 1, db). 

18 EF. g., the notice of the slaying of Goliath in 2 Sam. 21:19 as compared with 1 Sam., 


chap. 17. 
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In chap. 8 we have some account of David’s campaigns which, 
in its present form, shows signs of much revision and redaction 
(according to Budde, SBOT., vss. 1-6a R®, 6b, 11, 12 RP).” 
Compared with chap. 10 the chapter is a panegyric idealizing 
David's successes ; see further below, § 3, c). 

c) Family and official lists.— Little need be said respecting 
the family lists. Amnon (3:2) was the son of the Jezreelite 
Ahinoam, and Dodiel (so Klostermann, and Marquart, Funda- 
mente, p. 25; MT, 2859, dR" 3) was the son of Abigail the 
Carmelite. The third, Absalom b. Maacah, was the grandson of 
Talmai king of Geshur. Since David’s first two wives came from 
the south of Judah, we can hardly suppose that in the case of 
Absalom the Aramean state of Geshur is referred to (ef. Josh. 
12:5). It is not easy to see how David at this early period of 
his life was able to contract an alliance with so distant a princi- 
pality, and it becomes more probable, and indeed agrees better 
with his policy to suppose, that Geshur is the less known south- 
Palestinian district which seems to have been situated beyond the 
Philistine territory (cf. Josh. 13:2; 1 Sam. 27:8, and see below 
§ 4,b). The fourth son, Adonijah, is briefly styled ‘ben Hag- 
gith,” possibly a corruption of M"MET~\a “son of the Gittite 
(woman ).” 

The list of officers, 8:16 sqq., recurs in 20:23 sqq., where, 
however, it seems out of place. As Bonk has already suggested, 
it is probable that these lists are comparatively late (see ZATW., 
Vol. XI, p. 142). Benaiah, for example, is nowhere mentioned 
in the following narratives (9-20:22), and the head of the 
Cherethites and Pelethites, so far from being Benaiah, was Joab 
(cf. 20:7, and on text see Budde, SBOT.). Possibly the LXX 
addition to 1 Kings, chap. 2, is more correct in styling him chief 
tod mrwOeiov (vs. 46h), 2. e., of the jan or “brick-kiln” (?);” 
cf. 2 Sam. 12:31, Kéri. 

d) It is evident that this section comprises a number of hetero- 
geneous fragments of various ages and sources (cf. Wellhausen, 
Hesxateuch, p. 258), and has as much right to be ascribed to the 
oldest narrator as the appendix (chaps. 21-24), which, in the 
matter of contents, it closely resembles. The terminus a quo of 


19 Also Sn (vs. 9) with the meaning “army” in Hexateuch P, in 1 Sam. 17:20 E; 
10:26 RJE, 
20 The exact meaning of the word is very uncertain. 
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the various incidents is apparently fixed by the introduction, 5:3, 
which dates this section at the anointing of David over all Israel, 
t.e., seven years after the death of Saul (ef. vs. 5a). Internal 
evidence, however, as well as the existence of several phraseo- 
logical criteria, make it probable that this introduction, a twofold 
one (vss. 3 and 1 sq.), is late, and that it has proceeded from the 
editors who have collected and revised the several fragments 
which follow.” 

When once we recognize that these introductions are due to 
later editors, we are able to gain a rather different, and perhaps 
a clearer, conception of the early history of David’s reign. The 
few encounters between David and the Philistines which are 
recorded will belong to a time when David had not become king 
over all Israel, and apparently precede the incidents in chaps. 2-4, 
where we find, strangely enough, no mention of the Philistines 
(cf. also Asahel’s name among David's heroes in 23:24). In 
these fights David has neither “host” (N2%) nor “army” (5°) 
as in chap. 8 or 10, but is accompanied only by his “men”’ or 
“servants” (cf. 5:21; 21:15, 17). 

It seems difficult (following the accepted view) to believe that 
David was already king of Israel when he took refuge in the “‘hold’”’ 

M72) from the Philistines who came out against him (5:17). 
It is more probable that David had been previously engaged 
in subduing the Philistines around Jerusalem at the same time 
as Ishbaal and Abner were fighting those who had settled in the 
more northerly parts of Palestine (1 Sam. 31:7). The absence 
of the Philistines in chaps. 2-4 may then be due to the fact that 
they had become a negligible quantity. David probably seized 
Jerusalem before he became king over Israel. In Ziklag his 
rule had extended over his “friends”’ in the Negeb, whose sup- 
port it was perhaps necessary to assure with gifts (1 Sam. 30:26 
sqq.).” How lasting his success was we shall see when we come 
to consider the rebellion of Absalom. 

a Se "2090 is found in J in Gen. 49:16; JE in Josh. 4:5,8; 7:16; E in Josh. 3:12; 
24:1. In Judg. 18:1; 20:2, 10; 21:8 post-exilic (Moore). Also in 1 Sam. 2:28 RD; 10:20 E2; 
15:17 E; once J (?) in 1 Sam. 9:21. In 2 Samuel it occurs in 7:7; 15:2, 10; 19:10; 20:14; 24:2. 
For 1 Kiugs 8:16; 11:32 see Kuenen, § 25, note 2. era N 34M (vs. 2), cf. 1 Sam. 
18:13 E2; ™3", here first in the metaphorical sense (cf. 7:7), and frequently in Jeremiah. 


The promise in vs. 2) is related to 1 Sam. 13:14 J2; 15:28 E; 16:1-13 (Midrash), and for "pT 
bs (vs. 3) cf. above on 3:17. 32 (vs. 2), however, is found only in J in 1 Samuel 


(9:16; 10:1; 18:14; 25:30). 
22 Stade (Geschichte, Vol. I, p. 259) suggests that the passage refers to the time imme- 


diately following Saul’s death. 
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In Hebron, David seems to have been able to increase his 
power by alliances, thus gaining, doubtless, some hold over Jez- 
reel, Carmel, and Geshur. By driving out the Philistines from 
the north of Judah he would be better able to devote his energies 
to the more northerly tribes. It would be rash to assume that 
the extension of his power over all Israel followed immediately 
after the death of Ishbaal—we can hardly suppose that there was 
no one to lead the north against David. The editor of chaps. 
5-8 has simply attempted to thrust back the date of David’s rule 
over the united north and south, just as the chronicler, by omit- 
ting 2 Sam., chaps. 1-4, made David’s supremacy begin imme- 
diately after the death of Saul. 

§ 3, Chapters 9-12.—The following chaps. 9-20 (together 
with 1 Kings, chaps. 1, 2) comprise the so-called “court history” 
or “family history” of David. They may easily be divided into 
two parts: chaps. 13-20, narrating the rebellion of Absalom and 
Sheba’s rising ; chaps. 9-12, a collection of narratives which deal 
with a) Mephibosheth (chap. 9), b) the circumstances attending 
the birth of Solomon (11:2—12:25), and c) the Ammonite war 
(chap. 10; 11:1; 12:26 sqq.). 

In considering a) it will be necessary to take into account 
21:1-14, which, according to Budde (pp. 256 sq.), should imme- 
diately precede it. It is difficult, however, to ascribe both narra- 
tives to the same writer or age. In chap. 21 David deliberately 
hands over seven of the sons of Saul to the Gibeonites,” whereas 
in chap. 9 this is ignored, and David, apparently unaware of 
their fate, has to inquire whether there are yet any of Saul’s 
house alive. David’s solicitude toward Saul’s descendants is 
marked, and the whole motive of the chapter is David’s acknowl- 
edgment of the obligation entailed by his covenant with Jonathan. 
Chap. 9 is obviously related, therefore, to 1 Sam. 20:15 sqq., 
RIE; cf. 18:3 E’ and 24:21 R’®;* and we are probably justified 
in ascribing it to E;” to determine the source of chap. 21, on 
the other hand, is more difficult. The chapter seems to refer to 
a comparatively early period in David’s history, when he was 
feeling his way to an extension of power, and by complying with 

23 Vs. 7 (the saving of Mephibosheth) may be a gloss (cf. Budde). 


24 Besides DON (9:3), the use of IW (9:7) to denote a single field (and not 
‘‘country’’ collectively) possibly points to E (cf. Holzinger, Hinleitung, § 13, p. 105). 


25 The chapter seems to follow upon chap. 4 (cf. VAY VON WW" WM, 9:1). and 
probably belonged originally to a somewhat earlier stage in David's history. 
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the request of the Gibeonites may have hoped to obtain their 
good services. It agrees with the benevolence shown by David 
to Saul’s house to suppose that the burial of the remains of Saul 
and Jonathan (vs. 12) would have been attended to at an earlier 
period. Whatever be its ultimate source, the narrative lies 
imbedded in a later frame, and shows some signs of having been 
worked over by a later editor.” 

b) The story of David’s sin with Bathsheba and the birth of 
Solomon (11:2—12:25) is inserted in the account of a war against 
Rabbath-Ammon, of which it was originally independent. Our 
story commences abruptly with the vague notice “and it came to 
pass one evening.” Joab and the men of Israel and Judah are 
besieging a certain city; its name, as well as that of the enemy, 
is unmentioned.” In vs. 11 M502 Daw" seems superfluous by 
the side of DWN Iw wE->y, and should we read with Lucian 
“the ark of God, and Israel and Judah,” etc., we surely have a 
gloss.* Further, in vs. 12, David undertakes to send Uriah away 
on the morrow, whereas vss. 13 sq. show that the latter does not 
depart until the third day (on the text see Budde, SBOT.) 
David in his letter (vs. 15) orders Joab to place Uriah in a 
dangerous position and desert him, whereas in the continuation 
of the narrative he is slain along with other warriors in a general 
onslaught (vs. 17; cf. vs. 24). Has a glossator endeavored to 
minimize David’s treachery ? Finally, the introduction of Abime- 
lech at the close of the chapter is hardly an apt parallel; it is not 
easy to see how the city was to be taken unless the army approached 
the wall. The story of Abimelech in Judg., chap. 9, occupies a 
unique position in the “History of the Judges” (see Moore, 
SBOT., English translation), and the account of his death (vss. 
42 sqq.) is due to E.” 

In 12:1-25 Nathan reproves David for his sin, Bathsheba 
becomes David’s wife, and with the birth of Solomon the repentant 
king is restored to the divine favor. Already Schwally (ZATW., 
Vol. XII, p. 153) has suggested that vss. 1-15a are a later inser- 
tion, but it is probable that the whole of 11:27b—12: 24a, 25 has 

26 For expressions later than J cf. FO" (vs. 5), Judg. 20:5; Numb. 33:56 (P), and on 


™—" pon (vs.3) see 14:16 below. For son (vs. 7, a gloss ?) cf. 1 Sam. 15:3, 9,15; Exod. 2:6E; 
1 Sam. 23:21 J(?); for 2 Sam. 12:4,6 see below. Elsewhere Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, and later. 


27 A name might have been expected, e. g., in vs. 17. 
28 Cf. the late Lev. 23:42 8q.; Neh. 8:14, 17. 
29")55 (2 Sam. 11:23) in Hexateuch only E and D. 
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been written to render Solomon’s birth as stainless as possible.” 
The insertion is twofold: (a) 11:27b; 12:15-24a; (8) 12:1-15a, 
25, and it is noteworthy that in (8), which is a later addition to 
(a), we find the only allusion to the Ammonite war (vs. 9). It 
is equally noteworthy that the only reference to Uriah in the his- 
torical books is found in 1 Kings 15:5, a passage whose genuine- 
ness is not free from suspicion (Kuenen, § 26, note 7). 

Omitting b) as a lengthy and complicated narrative artificially 
inserted in its present position, there remains c), a running 
account of the Ammonite war,” the sequel to chap. 10. Chap. 
10, compared with chap. 8, is a perfectly straightforward account 
of David’s successes (vss. 15-19 are, however, open to suspicion). 
It is not our intention to analyze the account of these wars; we 
ask, rather, whether they could have occurred before the events 
related in chaps. 13-20. The hospitality with which David was 
received in Mahanaim (17:27 sqq.) has always been difficult to 
understand in view of the sanguinary war he had previously 
waged against Ammon. Instead of large armies chaps. 13 sqq. 
seem to presuppose mere bodyguards (15:18; 20:7; see below), 
and David does not appear to possess the authority and power 
which the accounts of the successful wars in chaps. 8 and 10 
imply. Whatever be the source of chap. 10—and there are a 
few data which point to a hand later than J “—we venture the 


3012:24b accordingly follows immediately after 11:27a. 

31 The chronicler characteristically goes farther than the writer in 2 Samuel and makes 
Solomon the youngest of the four sons of Bathsheba (1 Chron. 3:5). That Solomon was 
really the first-born has been conjectured also (on different grounds) by Marquart, Funda- 
mente, p. 26. The present writer based his conjecture on the linguistic evidences which were 
found in chap. 12: nva-ja (vs. 5), cf. 1 Sam. 26:16 (E); sen (vs. 6), see on 21:7 above, 
§3, a); “I have anointed thee’’ (vs. 7); cf. 1 Sam. 16:13 (Midrash); 73 (vss. 9 s8q.), cf. 
1 Sam. 2:30 RD; 10:27 RIE; 17:42 E; "SIM with NOM (vs. 13), cf. 24:10 (§ 2, a); 
pbx (vs. 16); ya (vs. 19), in Gen. 41:33, 39; 1 Sam. 3:8 E; once J in 1 Sam. 16:18 (so 
Budde) ; Fab) at (vs. 20), of garments, in Hexateuch E; 1" "5 (vs. 20), an anachronism 
(Reuss, Wellhausen). ISMN MM" (vs. 240) is probably a gloss; observe (a) its position, 
(b) the order of the words, and (c) 3X, with (4M as subject, is a mark of D (Holzinger, 
Einleitung, p. 284). 

32 The text of 2 Sam. 12: 26-29 is difficult. BOM NW (vs. 27b) appears to be identical 
with MDIS4M VY in 26d; both are doubtless corrupt, and Cheyne (Expository Times, 
December, 1897, pp. 143 sq.) reads p>>) ""3 “city of Milcom.” Vss. 28sq. expressly state 
that the city has not yet been taken, whence it follows that vss. 26b and 27b @nss> "Ds 
D127 YIM, etc.) must either be hopelessly corrupt or else glosses. The repetition of 
the notice of the destruction of Ammon (11:1; 12:31) and of the siege of Rabbah (11:1, 
"2 ; 12:26, poms) indicates editorial revision. 

33 hr (10:3), generally E or later; cf. Budde, p. 145; “pn (ibid.), cf. Deut. 13:15; 
Judg. 18:2, and 1 Sam. 20:12 RJE, prnnn (vs. 12), cf. Numb. 13:20; 1 Sam. 4:9 E, but Gen. 
48:2; 1 Sam. 30:6 J; for 3:6 cf. §1, b) above. p>> (vs. 5), ef. Numb. 12:14 E, but 1 Sam. 
20:34; 25:7,15 E; in Judg. 18:7 corrupt. BW N"p2 (12:28), cf. Gen. 48:16 E; 2Sam. 6:2 
(later than J? See §2, a). 
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suggestion that, chronologically, the wars of David should follow, 
and not precede, the events related in chaps. 13-20. Further 
support for this will be pointed out below. 

§ 4, Chapters 13-19: The history of Absalom.—Chaps. 13 
sqq. deal with the revolt of Absalom and, in their present position, 
are closely connected with the account of Sheba’s short-lived 
rising. Chaps. 13, 14 form an introduction to the following 
chapters (15 sqq.), of which, with the solitary exception of the 
reference in 15:8 to Geshur (ef. 13:37 sq.; 14:23, 32), they are 
virtually independent. 

a) In chap. 13 the use of F5™NF in a twofold sense (vs. 2, 
he fell sick ; vs. 6, he feigned himself sick) and the occurrence of 
p=m (more frequently E and later; see below) and 5% (see on 
3:1, above) would suggest that vss. 3-6a, which tend to throw 
part of the guilt of Absalom’s crime upon Jonadab, are secondary ; 
in vs. 32 Jonadab is introduced as a new character. The closing 
verses have clearly suffered some transposition: vss. 34a, 37a, 
38a (the flight of Absalom ) are parallels, but Klostermann in the 
first would read DISW TTR MN (connecting with vs. 33). Vs. 
38a is an insertion, the correct order being: vss. 36, 37b, 37a, 
38b, 39 (Wellhausen, Driver, Budde), and it is difficult, there- 
fore, to avoid suspecting the genuineness of the chronological 
note, vs. 38b, which may have been a marginal note. Chap. 14 
betrays the hand of a later scribe, but there is no sign of any 
legal regulation for blood-revenge, and the chapter may be pre- 
deuteronomic.” Vss. 25-27 are recognized glosses, but since vs. 
28b = vs. 24b, it is probable that vs. 28 is equally intrusive. The 
construction D'2" O°N3w (cbid.) may point to E; ef. Gen. 41:1 
(E). In the closing verses we may again find traces of E in 


345M (vs. 2), old in Deut. 32:6, 29; Judg. 5:29; doubtful in Exod. 1:10; in Gen. 41:33, 39 
E, elsewhere D (Deut. 1:13, 15; 4:6; 16:19), and in poetry; cf. also1 Kings 2:9 (§7,c); 5:11, 
and for 2 Samuel cf. 14:20 and 20:16, mln, 1 Kings 2:6; Deut. 4:6; 34:9 (elsewhere in 
Hexateuch P); for 2 Samuel cf. 14:20; 20: 22" pan be (vs. 11), in Hexateuch D and P. 
Dbx BY, cf. vs ee 20:2 (post-exilic), and note the consistent use of D7bx throughout 
this chapter. Dp wbx por (vs. 16), cf. FVIFV 3, 1Sam. 26:19 E; cf. also 2 Sam. 20:19; 21:3. 
DONT WA (vs. 17), J in Judg, 13:6, 9; 1 Sam. 29:9; for 2 Sam. 19:28 see $6, a) ; in Hexa- 
teuch E. 7" 4, J in Gen. 16:7, 11, but Exod. 3:2; Numb. 22:22 sqq. doubtful; E? in Gen. 
22:11, ibid. 15 RIE, Other old passages are Judg. 2 ‘1a; 5:23; 6:11 sqg.; 13:3, 13, 15 sqq.; for 
2 Sam. 24:16 see above, § 2,6). “A (vs. 13), cf. the similar form in Numb. 7:89 (P) ; Ezek. 
2:2; 43:6. DUN (ibid.), cf. Gen. 42:21 E. xv. (vs. 15), in Piel; cf. 2 Chron. 32:18; Neh. 
6:9, 14, arahs (ibid. ), in Hexateuch E. mmaD (vss. 12, 15, 17) is indeed a sign of J, but its 
genuineness is not free from doubt, since LXX in vs. 17 presupposes MEN ; ; see Wellhausen, 
Die Biicher Samuelis, ad loc. Vss. 15-17 carry the woman back to her plea on behalf of her 
boy and should perhaps come between vss. 7 and 8 "TWH FF (vs. 19), ef. 1 Sam. 1:26 (E2) ; 
17:55 (E). snr TT PAA (vs. 19); cf. D’s sent pa" VO (Driver, Introduction, 
p. 101, note 30). 
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mp5m (vs. 30; see above on 2:16), and in the construction of 
pws with 5 (ef. Holzinger, Hinleitung, p. 107). For vs. 326 ef. 
1 Sam. 20:8 (RF). 

b) The remaining chapters (15 sqq.) proceed with the account 
of the revolt. Absalom steals the hearts of all Israel (15:6) and 
four years later (vs. 7, LXX) raises the standard in Hebron. At 
the trumpet-call he is to be proclaimed king. Gradually the men 
of Israel fall away to him, and David, accompanied only by the 
Cherethites, Pelethites, and 600 Gittites, is forced to flee. Absa- 
lom and all Israel come to Jerusalem (16:15), and a council of 
war is held with the elders (cf. 17:4,14a). David is informed of 
their plans and hurriedly crosses over the Jordan to Mahanaim 
(17:22, 24). A fight ensues, Absalom is killed, and all Israel 
return to their homes (18:17); cf. 19:9b). All the tribes are 
in confusion, and finally David, by offering to Amasa (Absalom’s 
general) the post held by Joab, becomes reconciled with Judah, 
who come to meet him at Gilgal (19:12-16). David now realizes 
that he is king over Israel (vs. 23). A quarrel, however, has 
sprung up between Israel and Judah (vss. 42-44), which cul- 
ininates in the revolt of the Benjamite Sheba (chap. 20). All 
Israel follow him, and Judah alone remain faithful to the king. 
But the Benjamite is put to flight, and the rising is speedily 
quelled by Joab (20:22). 

The events in chaps. 15-20, as the above brief outline shows, 
do not by any means give the impression that David was then 
king over all Israel. If Absalom had all Israel on his side, it 
is difficult to see how David could collect a force strong enough 
to meet him. Surely he would have been easily defeated. It 
seems not improbable, therefore, that the revolt has been exagger- 
ated, and that it was Judah alone which took part in the rebellion.” 
This view is clearly suggested in 19:12 sqq., and finds support in 
the fact that the two leading men in Absalom’s rebellion were 
men of Judah. Amasa was a Jezreelite (Jezreel in Judah; see 
Marquart, Fundamente, p. 24, after 17:25, Lucian), and Ahitho- 
phel belonged to the south Judean town of Giloh. Further sup- 
port is to be found in the choice of Hebron as the meeting-place 
of the rebels. Had “all Israel” shared in the revolt, we should 
have looked for the rallying-place in Benjamin, or even in a more 


35 Similarly, e. g., Sayce, The Early History of the Hebrews, pp. 429 sq. On the part 
played by Benjamin in this revolt see § 6. 
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northerly site, whereas for Judah the old capital would not 
unnaturally form the most suitable center. 

The land of Geshur, whither Absalom fled, was the home of 
his mother Maacah, and, as we have already seen (see above, 
§ 2, c), was situated to the south of Philistine territory (‘in 
Aram,” 15:8, is a gloss). It is perhaps permissible to identify 
his mother with the Maacah whose son Achish received David at 
Gath.” 

The tribe of Judah was largely composed of Calebites, Jerah- 
meelites, and other non-Israelite peoples of the Negeb (ef. 1 Chron., 
chap. 2, and see Wellhausen, De Gentibus, etc.), and does not 
appear to have become prominent before David’s time. In Hebron 
David would be easily able to retain firm hold upon these clans, 
with some of whom he was allied by marriage,” and it follows that 
it would not be until his removal to Jerusalem that any suitable 
opportunity for revolt would present itself to them. 

c) Supported by the chronological notices which are found, 
the revolt is placed in the last decade of David’s reign (cf. Stade, 
Geschichte, Vol. I, p. 284, note 1; Kittel, Vol. II, p. 175, note). 
These notices are four in number. In the first (13:23a) the 
expression 0°" O°N2w> (two years, i. e., after the outrage upon 
Tamar) may point to E (Gen. 41:1). For 13:38b (Absalom in 
Geshur two years) and 14:28a (Absalom in Jerusalem two years) 
see above, ad loc. The fourth is 15:7a, which states that four 
(so LXX) years elapsed between the time when Absalom openly 
revolted (by preparing his fifty chariots and men) and his depar- 
ture to Hebron. Although these doubtless rest upon some (late?) 
chronological scheme,” they cannot be unreservedly accepted in 
our narrative. The general tenor of the chapters supports a date 
previous to the great campaigns in chaps. 8 and 10 (ef. above, 
§ 2, c), and it is preferable to place the revolt shortly after David 


36 Maacah recurs as the name of a concubine of Caleb (1 Chron. 2:48), and Tamar (Absa- 
lom’s sister) is the name of a town in the south of Palestine (Ezek. 48:28). Talmai (Absalom’s 
grandfather) is also the name borne by a Hebronite giant whom Caleb expelled (Josh. 15:14), 
and David himself, according to Winckler, was a Calebite. It is possible, moreover, that 
the names of the other Hebronite giants, Sheshai and Ahiman, are identical with the 
Jerahmeelite Sheshan and Ahban (Jans = Tons) in 1 Chron, 2:29, 31. 

37 For David's attitude <o others cf. § 2, d). 

38 If, in the present arrangement of the MT, Tamar’s outrage occurred shortly after the 
birth of Solomon, and the events in 1 Kings, chap. 1, were referred to the year after Absalom’s 
revolt, it is conceivable that this scheme rests upon an old tradition that Solomon was twelve 
years old when he came to the throne; cf. Nestle (ZATW., Vol. II, p. 312), who, instead of 
the four years in 15:7, reckons the three in 21:1, and the one implied in 24:8; see also 
Kaufmann, ibid., Vol. III, p. 185. If we prefer to reckon the four years in 15:7, it would 
appear that this scheme ignores chaps. 21-24. 
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had settled in Jerusalem. It was possibly this very action which 
caused or encouraged the rising. A close examination of the 
chapters comprising this section will show that the narrative 
bears several traces of later revision. A tendency to include in 
the revolt the northern tribes (under the designation “ Israel”) 
may be especially noticed. 

d) Chap. 15 narrates the commencement of Absalom’s revolt. 
He prepares a chariot and horses and fifty men to run behind 
him (vs.1). He secretly gains the hearts of all the men of 
Israel who come to Jerusalem for justice by alleging that there is 
none to hear their cause (vss. 2-6). Finally he obtains permis- 
sion from David to go to Hebron, and prepares for revolt (vss. 
7 sqq.). Now, vs. 1 compared with 1 Kings 1:5 shows that Absa- 
lom’s deed was in itself a sign of open revolt, whereas vss. 2-6 
represent the preparations as gradual. The latter, however, 
includes “Israel” in the revolt (cf. vss. 2b, 6), and may, therefore, 
be secondary, perhaps E (25 223, vs. 6; of. Gen. 31:20 E). 
Again, vs. 7 (‘and Absalom said,” ete. ) reads like another 
account of the commencement of the revolt,” and may be older 
than vs. 1. It is hardly likely that Absalom would have been 
able to depart for Hebron after openly revolting, and it is possible 
that vs. 1 has been derived from 1 Kings 1:5. The notice of 
the sending of the spies throughout all Israel in vs. 10 is probably 
also due to E; for the characteristic m55972 see on 10:3 above 
(§ 3, c), note). The narrative continues with the flight of David 
and the interview with Ittai the Gittite (vs. 19, "52 in Hexateuch 
E and D). The passage relating the meeting with Zadok and 
Abiathar is twofold, and appears to be fragmentary: (1) the ark 
is brought to David, but is sent back (vss. 24-26, 29); (2) the 
priests, accompanied by their sons (vs. 27, “your two sons with 
you”), are told to return to Jerusalem, and David undertakes 
to tarry at the fords until tidings reach him. It is quite con- 
ceivable that (1) has been introduced by a later editor unable 
to see how Zadok and Abiathar could be mentioned apart from 
the ark.” On the other hand, the close relation between vss. 23a 
and 30b, and the fact that in vs. 23b (Lucian) the people are 
passing before the king along the way to the “Olive,”’ at which, 
according to vs. 18b (ef. LXX, and on the text see Wellhausen, 


39 The chronological notice (vs. 7a) may be an insertion in accordance with the scheme 
referred to above. 
40 We must also admit the existence of glosses; cf. Wellhausen, Budde, ad loc. 
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Driver, ad loc.), they had already arrived, makes it probable that 
the whole passage has been loosely inserted. The order of the 
names of the priests may be noticed; Abiathar was in reality the 
older priest, and Zadok did not attain priority until after Solomon’s 
accession (cf. 1 Kings 2:35). 

David then goes up by the ascent of the “Olive” and hears of 
Ahithophel’s treachery (vs. 31; for 550 of. on 24:10 above, § 2, 
a), note). He commissions Hushai to pervert the counsel of the 
Gilonite and tells him “whatsoever thou shalt hear out of the 
king’s house, thou shalt tell it to Zadok and Abiathar the priests” 
(vs. 35). The latter by means of their sons will keep David 
informed (vs. 36; cf. vs. 27). Passing over for the present the 
interviews with Ziba and Shimei (16:1-14), we find Absalom 
and Ahithophel in Jerusalem (16:15), where they meet Hushai, 
who is able to explain away his apparent faithlessness to David 
(vss. 16 sqq.). Hushai is designated the “Archite” ("3"8), an 
ethnic of uncertain origin, possibly derived from some locality 
in the Negeb. His title “friend of David” (17 F395) is not 
clear ; it was perhaps used generally of David’s south Judean 
clients or associates (cf. 1 Sam. 30:26a)." In vs. 17 3" is 
employed in its ordinary sense (David is Hushai’s 3"): the 
writer of this verse was apparently unaware of its use as a title, 
and when in the following verse Hushai speaks of Absalom’s 
seizure of the throne as the choice of Yahweh and “all the men 
of Israel,” it is difficult to avoid seeing in vss. 17 sq. a redactional 
insertion. 

e) Chaps. 16:20—17:23 narrate the advice given by Ahitho- 
phel and Hushai. That of the former is twofold. His first coun- 
sel (vss. 21-23), to which reference is made in the late 12:11 sqq.," 
was acted upon by Absalom. The incident, however, must be taken 
in connection with 15:16 and 20:3, the necessary notices of the 
wives and concubines left behind in Jerusalem. Now, neither of 
these belongs to the original narrative. The former is obviously 
a gloss (observe 15:17a = 16a); on the latter see below, § 5, a); 
and the use of M27 and At> in both suggests E (cf. Judg. 2:21— 
3:1, and see Budde, p. 158). In fact, Ahithophel’s first counsel 


41In Gen. 26:26 (J) “friend” is the title of an officer of Abimelech the Gerarite; 
similarly in 1 Kings 4:5 it appears to have a purely official application. 

42 Chap. 12:7 sq., 10-12 is the only passage which could make us place the narrative of 
David and Bathsheba before the revolt. In all probability it should belong later, toward 


the close of David's life. 
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is wholly independent of the context and may be safely omitted 
from the oldest form of the narrative. 

The story of Ahithophel’s second counsel (17:1-4),* and the 
manner in which it is perverted by Hushai (vss. 5 sqq.), is par- 
ticularly complicated and difficult. Ahithophel advises prompt 
action. David has but few men with him, and if he is killed these 
will return to Absalom “like a bride returneth to her husband” 
(vs. 3, LXX). This advice is politic and consistent, but is frus- 
trated by Hushai, who counsels delay, with the result that Ahitho- 
phel in despair goes to his home and hangs himself (vs. 23). It 
would appear that Hushai wished to give David an opportunity 
of strengthening his power, although one fails to see how David 
could hope to do this, especially as he takes refuge in Ammon, 
which, according to the received view, he had formerly decimated. 
Hushai counsels Absalom to gather Israel from “ Dan to Beer- 
sheba” (vs. 11; ef. above on 3:10, § 1,6), but Absalom has 
already gained over all the people (cf. 16:15; 17:14, 24). If 
Hushai’s advice had been preferred, it must have been acted upon 
after Absalom had crossed the Jordan, since from vs. 24 it appears 
that the latter was in close pursuit of David. Finally, in spite of 
Ahithophel’s defeat, the fact remains that Hushai’s counsel need 
never have been given. It is not alluded to in vs. 21, and, not- 
withstanding the approval of Absalom and “all the men of 
Israel” (vs. 14), it does not appear to have been followed: vs. 
21, indeed, clearly showing that it was upon hearing Ahitho- 
phel’s advice, and that alone, that David fled across the Jordan. 
Several less important difficulties and inconcinnities are found 
in the account of the spies, vss. 15-20. In vss. 15, 16 Hushai 
tells the priests of the advice tendered by Ahithophel and him- 
self. The scene suddenly shifts to En-rogel, where Jonathan 
and Ahimaaz are in regular communication with David (vs. 17, 
the tenses are frequentative). This implies that vss. 17 and 
15 sq. are not from the same hand, or that there is a lacuna 
between vss. 16 and 17. Again, in vs. 20a Absalom’s servants 
know at once where the spies are concealed, which suggests 
that the scene is still laid at En-Rogel. Possibly two traditions 
have been combined; the one placed the spies and the well at 
a woman’s house in En-Rogel, the other at a man’s house in 
Bahurim. 


43 The * moreover”’ of 17:1 EV is misleading. 
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From a consideration of the difficulties in 16:20—17:23 it is 
probable that we may discover three strands in the narrative: 
(a) Ahithophel counsels immediate action ; the spies hear of this 
and tell David, who at once crosses the Jordan (16:20(?); 17: 
1-4... . 17-22); (8) a later hand has told how Ahithophel’s 
advice was frustrated by Hushai (17:5-14, 23); finally there has 
been added (7) the nefarious advice of Ahithophel (16:21-23), 
the writer of which is no doubt responsible for those passages 
with which it is so closely connected (see above). Of the three 
(a) is doubtless the oldest, and to the editor who inserted (8) 
we owe the harmonizing link 17:15, 16, and probably also 15: 
27, 28, 35, 36. It is not impossible even that he is also the 
author of 15:31—-34; 16:16-19. 

Jf) The conclusion of the chapter narrates David’s arrival in 
Mahanaim and his hospitable reception at the hands of Shobi, 
Machir, and Barzillai (17:24—-29; with 29b cf. 16:2b). Absalom 
passes over the Jordan and makes Amasa “captain of the host”’ 
in the place of Joab (17:25a; ef. 1 Kings 2:32). The latter 
statement is intelligible only on the assumption that there existed 
at this time an “army” or “host” (N22), such as is mentioned in 
the account of the great wars (chaps. 8, 10), and that Absalom 
had control over it; in other words, that all Israel was on his side. 

It has always been difficult to understand David’s favorable 
reception among the Ammonites, whom, according to the MT 
arrangement of 2 Samuel, he had previously crushed. It is pre- 
carious to base any argument of relationship upon. the fact 
that Nahash appears both as an Ammonite and Judean name 
(2 Sam. 10:2; 17:25b), since in the latter passage the correct 
reading is no doubt “Jesse” (see Klostermann, ad loc.). Of the 
three names mentioned in 17:27 that of Shobi (ben Nahash) 
alone is unknown. Now, the omission of the verb after ‘“Maha- 
naim” makes the verse unbearably heavy,“ and in accordance 
with Hebrew idiom one expects in place of "2'D1 a verb in the 
imperfect with waw consecutive. For “and Shobi ben Nahash”’ 
(M2 42 °2wi) should we not read “and Nahash . . . . brought”’ 
(" * + * WMI ANI")? 12 was inserted before WMI to make sense 
after N32" had become corrupted to "201. This Nahash of 
Rabbah is the king mentioned in 10:1 sq., a chapter which has 


44 Budde, SBOT., and others read {NM at the beginning of vs. 28, but the construction 
is still awkward; for a parallel cf. the late 2 Chron. 31:6. 
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been taken (on other grounds) to refer to a time following the 
revolt of Absalom ; and we are now able to understand the nature 
of the kindness which Hanun’s father had shown to David, and 
which the latter was so eager to repay. 

g) Chap. 18 narrates the fight between Absalom and David. 
The army of the latter, according to Josephus (Antiquities, vii, 
10, 1), numbered 4,000 men, which from its extreme moderation 
invites confidence (cf. Mez, Josephus, p. 76). With the excep- 
tion of vss. 6-8 the chapter hangs round Absalom. Here the 
wood in which Absalom met his death becomes one which causes 
the loss of more men than the battle itself. Its name is variously 
given as the “wood of Ephraim” (MT) or “Mahanaim” (Luc.) ; 
Josephus, on the other hand, locates the fight in the Great Plain 
(cf. vs. 23b). It was probably wanting in the original narrative, 
and in vs. 6b we should read simply "392; cf. Budde, SBOT., 
ad loc. 

Absalom’s death is ascribed in vs. 14 to Joab, but in vs. 15 to 
Joab’s armor-bearers. It is difficult to evade this inconsistency, 
since the statement in vs. 15 is clear and precise (M27, not 
nna as in 1:10), and it is at least remarkable that neither here 
nor in David’s final charge to Solomon (1 Kings, chap. 2) is 
there anything to support vs. 14. It is difficult to treat vs. 15 as 
a gloss, and if we bear in mind such passages as 3:29, 39; 16:10, 
etc., which are filled with bitterness against Joab, it becomes 
easier to suppose that vs. 15 is original, and that vs. 14 represents 
a later polemical tradition. 

The latter part of the chapter tells how the news of Absalom’s 
death reached David. Of "055 “the Cushite” we know nothing, 
unless the name be an old error for "83" “Hushai.” “Cush” 
may very probably refer to the Arabian tribe of that name, and 
the Cushite bearer of bad tidings finds a parallel in the Amalekite 
of chap. 1. 

In chap. 19 David, mourning the fate of his favorite son, is 
persuaded to show himself to his people. Vss. 9b-11, 126“ are 
an insertion to magnify the size of the rebellion; note the men- 
tion of “Israel” in vs. 9b (cf. 18:17b), and 7173, vs. 10 (the verb 
in Hexateuch only E). David sends to Zadok and Abiathar to 
persuade the elders of Judah to recall him, and by offering to 
Amasa the position formerly held by Joab is ultimately reconciled 


45 Vs, 12b is misplaced and should follow immediately upon vs. 11. 
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to his subjects. Now Amasa is expressly associated with Judah 
(cf. 1 Kings 2:32), and seems to have possessed considerable 
influence over the tribe; and unless we are to suppose that David 
had already become king over the northern tribes, his offer is 
equivalent to investing him with a post which he already held. 

The rebellion has now ended, the men of Judah come to 
Gilgal, and David returns to the Jordan (vs. 16). The rest of 
the chapter is taken up with David’s interviews with Shimei, 
Mephibosheth, and Barzillai, and ends with the commencement 
of Sheba’s rising. 

§ 5, Chapters 19:41—20:22: Sheba's revolt.—a) When 
Judah had become reconciled with David and had come to con- 
duct the king over the Jordan, only half Israel accompanied them 
(19:41). A certain ill-feeling had sprung up between the North 
and South which culminated in the revolt of Sheba the Bichrite.“ 
He is followed by all Israel, and Judah alone, “from the Jordan to 
Jerusalem,”’“' remains faithful to David. David returns to Jerusa- 
lem and sends Amasa to collect the men of Judah (19:42—20:4). 
Such is the commencement of the new revolt. It presents an 
entirely new situation, which does not harmonize with the impres- 
sion left after the reconciliation of David with his people. It 
presupposes a wholly different disruption, and one, indeed, which 
is scarcely credible when we recollect the eager longing expressed 
by Israel for the return of David (19:12). Itis highly probable 
that here again the size of the revolt has been magnified and that 
from the LXX of 20:14 we may obtain a more intelligible idea of 
the size of Sheba’s following. From this verse we learn that 
Sheba was attended only by his clansmen, the Bichrites (cf. 
Driver, ad loc.), a representation which is in obvious harmony 
with the continuation of the story in vss. 15 sqq. Here Sheba 
with his small following is put to flight and finds refuge in Abel- 
beth-Maacah. The city is besieged by Joab, and to save them- 
selves the inhabitants cut off Sheba’s head. Thus the short-lived 
rebellion ceases and Joab returns in victory to the king (20:22). 
The chapter ends with a (misplaced) list of officers almost iden- 
tical with that in 8:16 sqq.; see above, § 2, c). 

46It is a very probable conjecture that Saul also belonged to the Bichrites (in 1 Sam. 


10:21 read "335 for ""H%, and cf. Marquart, Fundamente, p. 14). The only other Ben- 
jamite clan-name mentioned in Samuel is Gera, to which belonged the well-known Shimei. 


47 The ‘‘ Jordan’’ seems to represent a river on the south border of Judah; cf. Winckler, 
Geschichte, Vol. I, p. 174, note 2. 
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Now, vss. 14-22 form a continuous and straightforward 
account of the end of Sheba’s revolt, and in all probability may 
be assigned to E.“ The original commencement, on the other 
hand, can with difficulty be determined, inasmuch as there are 
several signs of redaction and insertion. A trace of this is seen, 
for example, in the artificial “half Israel” in 19:41b, and in the 
“ten (or eleven, Josephus, Antiquities, VII, 11:5) parts,” 19:44, 
an obvious reference to the tribes that fell away under Jeroboam. 
The idea that “Joseph” is first-born rather than “Judah” (vs. 44; 
for text cf. SBOT.) is naturally Ephraimite (cf. Gen., chap. 48 ; 
1 Chron. 5:1 sq.). Chap. 20:16 and 26 are almost identical with 
1 Kings 12:16, 20b, and the writer seems to have in his mind a 
recollection of the separation of the two kingdoms. In fact, the 
account of Sheba’s rising has been artificially affixed to the close 
of the revolt of Absalom, and the hand of the redactor who is 
responsible for this is to be seen again in the statement that David 
returned to Jerusalem (vs. 3a), and explains the inconsistency 
between 19:41 sq. (Judah with David), and 20:4 (Amasa collects 
Judah). If Sheba revolted when David was at Gilgal, why was 
it necessary to collect the men of Judah who were already with 
David, and why should David return to Jerusalem? If, on the 
other hand, Sheba’s rising was quite independent of Absalom’s 
revolt, and occurred when David was in Jerusalem, the summon- 
ing of Judah is quite intelligible. 

b) The confused state of the commencement of the revolt is 
self-evident. In vss. 4 sq. Amasa is sent to collect Judah in three 
days, but stays beyond the time allotted. Abishai is sent in 
pursuit of Sheba, and is accompanied by Joab (vss. 6 sq.; in vs. 
Taread "JIN “TN INS" with Budde, SBOT.), the Cherethites 
and Pelethites. Vss. 8 sqq. deal with the murder of Amasa, whom 
we find, strangely enough, in Gibeon. The account of Amasa’s 
murder (vss. 8—10a, 11-13) is scarcely original in its present 
position ; one may note the reiterations (vss. 7b, 10b, 13b) which 

48 binir) (vs. 14b Keri) in Hexateuch D (Deut. 4:10; 31:12) and P, but once E in Exod. 
32:1 Om > J in Gen. 49:6; Numb, 22:4, but E in Numb. 16:33; 20:4). Sew" [aD 
(ibid.), cf.5:1 above, §2, da). FWSM (vs. 16), see on 13:3 (§4,a). PVON (vs. 17) E, cf. 
Holzinger, Linleitung, p. 183. TAM MST (vs. 19), see 1 Sam. 26:19 (E); 2 Sam. 14:16 
(§ 4a) ; 21:3 (§ 3a). On vs. 19 cf. Deut. 20:10sg. In vs. 14 we should possibly transpose and 
read ‘“‘and all the Bichrites gathered together and came after him, and they went through 


all the tribes,’”’ etc. Vs. 15 does not follow immediately upon vs. 14. In the latter the sub- 
ject to the verb is “the Bichrites;”’ in vs. 15a it is obviously Joab and his followers. 


49 The rest of the verse is also due to an editor; cf. above cn 16:15sqq., § 3, e). b5$5 
“to nourish”? is peculiar to E in the Hexateuch (Gen. 45:11; 47:12; 50:21). 
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remain when it is omitted, and the harmonizing link vs. 11. It is, 
nevertheless, not impossible that there may have been an inde- 
pendent story of Amasa (J?), and fragments of it may be pre- 
served in Lucian’s version of 20:7a (“and Amasa collected all 
the people”), but his association with Sheba’s revolt is hardly 
genuine. 

In vs. 6 for “Abishai”’ the Peshitta, followed by many critics, 
reads “Joab.” Budde (SBOT.), however, supports the MT. 
By charging Abishai, he observes, David is sure that Joab 
will not remain behind, and the fact that Joab soon takes the 
leadership into his own hands follows as a matter of course. 
But, as Driver, Samuel, ad loc., points out, we need a preparation 
for Joab’s mention in vs. 8. Joab alone is opposed to Sheba in 
the continuation of the narrative, and so it must have stood in the 
original narrative before it had been affixed to the story of Absa- 
lom’s revolt. The redactor, however, was obliged to remove 
Joab’s name in view of the preceding 19:14b, and possibly, too, 
introduced the account of Amasa’s death in order to explain his 
absence in vss. 14 sqq. The emended "D"SN “FN in vs. 7a (see 
above) is a redactional gloss, as also is T™N "W°SN) in vs. 10. 
The resemblance which vs. 10b bears to 2:24a leads to the dis- 
covery of several points of contact between the story of Amasa 
and Sheba in chap. 20 and that of Abner and Ishbaal in chap. 
2. Both Abner and Sheba are followed by Benjamin (2:25; 
20:14). The murders of Asahel and Amasa are narrated in very 
similar terms (2:23 sq.; 20:10a, 12, 13a). Gibeon recurs in each 
(2:12 sq.; 20:8); and the end of the war is similarly described 
(2:28; 20:22b). Hence it is possible that the same redactor 
has worked at both chaps. 2sq. and 20. Amasa and Abner are 
to a certain extent parallel characters, the former “captain of 
the host of Judah,” the latter “captain of the host of Israel ;” 
each possessed considerable influence, and, though separated 
from one another by a score of years, in the received chronology 
are mentioned together in 1 Kings 2:5, 32 (the same redactor 
here?). 

c) It is not easy to fix the approximate date of Sheba’s revolt, 
more especially since Amasa’s connection with it is a later feature. 
At all events, the northern tribes are treated with leniency, and, 
as Winckler has observed, do not yet appear to be under David's 


50 Lucian: aneooa, i.e., “*Amesa.” 
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sway —in other words, David has not yet become king over all 
Israel ((#eschichte, Vol. I, p. 174). 

Since reason has been found for separating the narratives of 
Absalom and Sheba, it is useful to observe where Absalom’s revolt 
ceases in the present MT. It must be one of the two closely 
related verses, 19:16 or 41, where Judah has come to escort 
David over the Jordan. It can hardly be the latter, however, 
since this is due to the redactor who is preparing the way for 
the introduction of Sheba’s revolt. The narrative, accordingly, 
ends abruptly in 19:16 with the short notice of the arrival of the 
men of Judah at Gilgal. May it be conjectured that a writer 
concluded with the description of some such solemn festival or 
renewal of the kingdom as is mentioned in 1 Sam. 11:14 sq. (also 
at Gilgal) ? 

Of more importance for our present purpose is the corollary 
that the interviews in 19:17 sqq. do not belong to the original 
account of Absalom’s revolt. This is the more suggestive since 
the corresponding interviews in chap. 16 also show traces of 
having been inserted; cf. the doublets 15:37” (Lucian adds 
“and Ahithophel with him’’) and 16:15. 

§ 6, The interviews in chaps. 16, 19.—The interviews in ques- 
tion deal with Ziba, Meribbaal, Shimei, and Barzillai, all Ben- 
jamites, with the exception of the last-named, and closely related 
to the house of Saul. 

a) The passages in 2 Samuel which refer to Meribbaal the 
son of Jonathan, and Ziba his servant, comprise chaps. 9 (and 
4:4); 16:1-4; 19:25-31 (in 19:18a the mention of Ziba is due 
to a gloss), and 21:7 (gloss; see above §3, a). These mutually 
related passages are independent of the rest of the book. In 
16:1 David leaves Hushai and meets Ziba at the top of the 
“Olive.” Meribbaal, he is told, is remaining in Jerusalem in 
the hope that the “house of Israel” (vs. 3b; cf. on 1:12) would 
restore to him his father’s kingdom. It is proper to ask whether 
the Benjamite claimant would expect to find support by remain- 
ing in Jerusalem. It is difficult to understand what interests 
Judah and Benjamin may have shared, and unlikely as any con- 
joint action would be toward the close of David’s reign, it becomes 
almost impossible if we are right in dating the revolt soon after 
David settled in Jerusalem. Would Absalom tolerate a rival in 


51 Where “city”? in a = ‘‘ Jerusalem” in b. 
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the shape of another claimant, or did he hope to conciliate Benja- 
min and thus obtain a freethand in his own plans, which, we have 
concluded, were with Judah alone? No adequate explanation 
seems possible. In 19:25-31 Meribbaal comes to meet David at 
the Jordan, and is able to find an excuse for his apparent treach- 
ery. But David is only half convinced, and his estate is divided 
with his servant.” Whatever be its true origin, this passage at all 
events is hardly in its original position. In fact, it seems not 
improbable that, like chap. 9, the scene was originally laid in 
Jerusalem. This is still represented in the LXX of vs. 26, where 
Meribbaal comes to David “to Jerusalem” (so also Lucian; MT 
simply pwn", for which most critics read “"2, see Driver, 
ad loc.);* and again in 25b Lucian rightly reads “until the day 
he came in peace fo Jerusalem.” The changes in the MT were 
rendered necessary when the passage was inserted in its present 
position. 

b) The interviews with Shimei are of greater importance. 
In 16:5 sqq. Shimei encounters David at Bahurim, and follows 
him with curses. His words in 8a are clearly a reference to the 
slaughter of Saul’s sons by the Gibeonites, 21:1-14, on which 
passage see § 3,a). His attitude, on the other hand, is unintelli- 
gible. Is his the language one would expect from a Benjamite? 
Would not Absalom be as distasteful a king as David had been ? 
Why was not Shimei supporting Meribbaal in his endeavor to 
recover the throne of bis father? After David’s victory Shimei 
with a thousand Benjamites joins the men of Judah and meets 
the king ‘as he was about to pass the Jordan” (19:17 sqq.). In 
the interview which follows one may note especially vss. 22 sqq., 
the familiar reproach addressed to the sons of Zeruiah (cf. 
3:28 sq., 39; 16:10), and vs. 23b, where David seems to realize, 
as it were for the first time, that he is king over Israel.* May 
not Shimei’s curse and subsequent confession have been written 
in view of David’s treatment of the sons of Saul (2 Sam., chap. 

82 For DIMSNM TNS (19:28) of. on 14:17 above, $4, a). 595 (ibid.) E; see Budde, 
15. 
: 53 Josephus, too, states that when the ambassadors came to David he went to Jerusalem 
(Antiquities, VII, 11:2). Cf. also vs. 31b: “unto his own house.” 

54 Note also {PPD (16:13), alate expression. Its repetition is quite unnecessary, and 
may have arisen from a corruption of the place-name which is needed in vs. 14. W°N 
D°2M (16:7) is found only in Psalms and Proverbs. YM (19:20), cf. 24:17 above, § 2, a), 


and note that in 1 Kings 8:47 the passage has been worked over by D2; see Kuenen, § 25, 


note 2. “Anointed of Yahweh”’ (19:22), see on 1:14; and for David’s words 19:23b see 1 Sam. 


11:13 RJE, 
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21), and may it not find an analogy in the tradition wherein 
David’s sin with Bathsheba is atoned by the death of the son (see 
above, § 3,6)? But although we suspect that the interviews with 
Shimei are, in their present form at least, later than J (due to 
RIE?), there is no doubt some genuine tradition in the person 
of this Benjamite. It is impossible to conjecture with much 
confidence what this may have been. Was Shimei at the head 
of some revolt against David? At all events the size of his 
following sufficiently indicates his power (2 Sam. 19:18).° The 
mention of the “wood of Ephraim” (18:6), apparently to the 
east of Jordan, has caused suspicion, and Reuss has suggested, 
accordingly, that we may find traces of a combination of two 
narratives, in which case it would be natural to connect the revolt 
of Absalom with the one, and that of Shimei with the other. 
Finally, it may be noticed that the wording of 1 Kings 2:8 
compared with ibid. vs. 7b suggests that David’s journey to 
Mahanaim and his flight from Absalom were not on the same 
occasion.” 

c) Lastly, we have the interview with Barzillai the Gileadite. 
In 2 Sam. 17:27 he appears to be in some way associated with 
the unknown Rogelim. Now in vs. 28 the LXX read «ai audirta- 
mous (7. e., O37; see Driver, Budde, etc.) after ows. 
This is supported by Lucian’s é« paxaBew, which appears to be a 
misreading of O°72"74 (read as O°25"7), and a still more cor- 
rupt form, it may be conjectured, is to be seen in 0°53°72 (MT, 
“from Rogelim”’), which was erroneously removed to the end of 
vs. 27 after it had become corrupt.” The writer of 19:32 sqq. 
has -simply perpetuated the error which he found before him, 
and that he belonged to E may be conjectured from his use of 
S955, vs. 34 (see on 20:3 above, §5,a). In common with the rest 
of these interviews the presence of ¢ is with great probability to 
be ascribed to R2E, 

§ 7. 1 Kings, chaps. 1, 2: the conclusion of the history of 
David.—In chap. 1 we have the account of a palace intrigue which 


55 One observes that the tribes of Geba and Bichri, to which Shimei and Sheba, respect- 
ively, belonged, are the only Benjamite clans mentioned in Samuel. The names of these 
Benjamites are sufficiently similar to lead to the suggestion that some confusion has taken 
place. 
56 Hence one is tempted to find in PQ (16:13), ‘‘Amathus,’’ which was on the way 
from Jerusalem to Mahanaim. It is unmentioned in the Old Testament. The Jerus. Talm. 
identifies with Zaphon Josh. 13:27; Judg. 12:1, against which see Buhl, Geogr. Paléist., p. 259. 

57579739%, accordingly, has been corrupted to ps7) (MT), and §935% (Lucian), 
An intermediate form of the corruption is to be seen in the Peshitta, which read BD 53%. 
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culminates in the accession of Solomon to the throne. The frag- 
mentary nature of the narrative is evident from the unintelligible 
reference to Shimei and Rei in vs. 8, and difficulties have been 
found in Nathan’s zeal for Bathsheba, in his title “the prophet,” 
and in the account of Solomon’s anointing ; see Stade, ZATW., 
Vol. III, pp. 186 sq.; Schwally, ibid., Vol. XII, p. 153. It is 
possible, however, from the double entrance of Bathsheba (vss. 15, 
28) and Nathan (vss. 22, 32), that vss. 11-14 and 28-31, which 
record Nathan’s zeal for Bathsheba, are secondary (see below). 
Moreover, the chapter seems to have undergone some redaction 
toward the end. Vs. 47b can scarcely belong to Adonijah’s 
speech; the analogy of Gen. 47:31 suggests rather that David 
is on his death-bed. 

Chap. 2 relates David’s last charges and the means by which 
Solomon established his throne. It falls into three parts: 
(a) vss. 1-12, (b) vss. 12-35, (c) vss. 36-46. 

a) Vss. 3, 4, 10-12 are admittedly due to R?; vs. 2a, “I go 
the way of all the earth,” may be compared with Josh. 23:14 
(D*), and for 26 see 1 Sam. 4:9 (E, pM “to be courageous,” gen- 
erally D; see Gesenius-Brown, Hebrew Lexicon, s. v., p. 304a). 
Vss. 5-9 remain. For vss. 8 sq. see below, c). The unfriendly 
feeling toward Joab (vss. 5 sq.) recurs elsewhere only in passages 
whose genuineness is not free from suspicion, and on the associa- 
tion of Abner and Amasa, see above on 2 Sam., chap. 20 (§ 5, 
b). Vs. 7, it is true, may be old, but the mention of Barzillai in 
19:32 sqq. is probably due to a later hand (§6,c). The suspi- 
cion which attaches itself to (a) is increased by the parallelism 
between 1:47); 2:1, and Gen. 47:31, 29a (J), which suggests 
that 2:1 originally stood before 1:47) and has been wrested from 
its original position by the writer or editor of (a). 

b) Adonijah and the leaders of the revolt are removed, Adoni- 
jah requests Bathsheba to induce Solomon to grant him Abishag 
as wife (vss. 13 sqq.). He refers to his having been the legiti- 
mate heir, but, in accordance with the view of the deuteronomist 
(see 2Sam. 7:12sqq.; 1 Kings 8:20; D), acknowledges that Solo- 
mon’s accession was the choice of Yahweh. His words in vs. 15 
directly contradict 1 Kings 1:20, where the king’s successor is 
unknown. Solomon, more quick-witted than the queen-mother, 
perceives the true nature of his brother’s request, and has him 
put to death ; for vs. 24 see 2 Sam. 7:11, 13. But, one is forced 
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to ask, is the episode historical ? Adonijah’s life has been con- 
ditionally spared, and yet he, the unsuccessful but rightful heir, 
goes to the mother of the reigning king with a request which in 
the ideas of the age was equivalent to the claim of his brother’s 
inheritance (see Robertson Smith, Kinship, pp. 89sq.). The 
resemblance which the alleged offense bears to 2 Sam. 3:7 sqq.; 
16:21 sqq., which have been ascribed to a hand later than J, on 
other grounds, is noteworthy. The passage connects itself with 
the introductory notice of Abishag in 1 Kings 1:1-4 (vs. 15d is 
a gloss), and is another proof that chap. 1 has undergone 
revision.” 

Abiathar (vss. 26 sq.) is exiled to his “fields” at Anathoth 
(for Mw vs. 26a; of. on 9:7 § 3, a), his life is spared, inasmuch 
as he had accompanied David in his flight from Saul (1 Sam. 
22:20 sqq., J; so Budde), and had borne the “ephod” (so read 
for “ark;” cf. 1 Sam. 23:6, a gloss, and on 2 Sam. 15:24 see 
above, § 4,d). His place is taken by Zadok, of whose origin the 
earlier writings have nothing to tell us; it is probable that he 
occupied no important position until his promotion by Solomon. 
There is little else to observe except the brevity of this notice, 
for vs. 27b, at least, is admittedly a gloss. 

Joab, hearing the tidings, flees to the “tent of Yahweh” 
(a noteworthy expression), and seizes hold of the “horns of the 
altar” (vs. 28; ¢f. 1:50). He isslain by Jehoiada, who takes his 
post (vss. 28-34). In this passage attention may be drawn to 
the idioms ‘‘put away innocent blood” (vs. 31; ef. Deut. 19:13; 
21:8 sq.), and *‘ Yahweh shall return his blood,” etc. (vs. 32; ef. 
Judg. 9:24, 57, RY®; see Moore, SBOT.). Joab, like Adoni- 
jah, is not put to death for participating in the intrigue; his 
crime has been the murder of the two captains Abner and Amasa 
(vss. 31 sqq.); see above, a), and cf. § 5,6). There is also a hint 
in vs. 22 that he has been suspected of complicity in Adonijah’s 
new plot. 

c) Lastly, Shimei’s life is spared conditionally. Three years 
later he goes to Achish, king of Gath (one is surprised to find 
him still alive!) in pursuit of some runaway servants, and on his 
return is put to death by Benaiah, who has apparently resumed 
his former position of “head of the guard” (vss. 36 sqq.,; ¢f. Bonk, 


58 Thus at the end of the chapter for FIN 53°F (vs. 48) cf. 2Sam. 24:3 (§ 2, a), and note 
that the “horns of the altar” are first mentioned in Jer. 17:1 (Am. 3:14 a gloss; see Well- 
hausen, Die kleinen Propheten [3d edition], p. 78). 
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ZATW., Vol. XI, p. 143). The relation between vss. 44a and 
42a, 46b and 45b suggests that 44-45 is an insertion (the EV 
“moreover” is not found in the MT). David’s charge to Solo- 
mon concerning Shimei (MT, vss. 8-9) is repeated in the LXX 
in a slightly different form immediately before c. Following 
Kittel (Vol. II, p.51) we may prefer the LXX text and arrange- 
ment to the present MT. Hence it is to be inferred that the 
whole episode (vss. 36-46, preceded by the LXX form of the 
introduction) is an independent passage unrelated to 1 Kings, 
chap. 2, and that when it was inserted in its present position the 
introductory formula was removed and adapted in order to find a 
place for it among the charges in vss. 1sqqg.” For the other 
“Shimei” narratives, see above § 6, b), and note that DSM (2:9) 
is perhaps a sign of E (2 Sam. 14:2; see § 4, a). 

The LXX version of chap. 2 contains much additional matter, 
partly derived from later portions of Solomon’s history, and, on 
the whole, is not of any great value. This arrangement, how- 
ever, is of interest, inasmuch as it shows that at a comparatively 
late date the work of revision and redaction was not finally com- 
pleted. Like 2 Sam., chaps. 5-8, 21-24, with which its hetero- 
geneous character makes it a fair parallel, the LXX version of 
1 Kings, chap. 2, concludes with a list of officers, which, apart 
from its connection with 1 Kings 4:1—6, presents some distinctive 
features of its own. 

1 Kings, chaps. 1, 2, conclude the history of David and at the 
same time introduce Solomon. The chapters have been revised 
and adapted to form a link of connection between the history of 
David and that of Solomon; already in chap. 1 we seem to be 
passing from an old narrator to the redactor. The general 
impression of David’s weakness conveyed in chap. 1, compared 
with his acute calculations in 2:1-9, is as striking as the sud- 
den change in Solomon from the helpless infant, in the early part 
of chap. 1, to the clever, far-seeing king in chaps. 1:51 sqq.; 2 
(cf., e.g., his treatment of Adonijah’s request). Moreover, there 
is much in favor of the view that 1 Kings, chap. 2, has been written 
to shift from Solomon’s shoulders the bloodshed incurred in estab- 
lishing his throne (Wellhausen, Stade, etc.). The improbable 
character of the excuse for Adonijah’s death, as well as the fact 
that the incident of Shimei seems to be an insertion, may be urged 


59Cf. Benzinger, Kénige, ad. loc., whose commentary unfortunately appeared too late 
for the present writer to make use of in the above section. 
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against those who support the genuineness of chap. 2 on the 
grounds that Solomon’s conduct was not exclusively determined by 
a reference to the revolt. It isa more difficult question to deter- 
mine whether a and b (see above) are double attempts to frame an 
excuse for Solomon, or whether chap. 2 (as well as the latter part 
of chap. 1) owes its present form to repeated revision. In the 
former case we may refer to 1 Sam., chaps. 2-4, where both EK? 
(chaps. 2,3) and RP (2:27-36) have paved the way for the loss of 
the ark, which the earliest writer (E') had related without com- 
ment.” In the latter case the suggestion that c is a later addition 
leads to the conjecture that the passages referring to Adonijah 
and Joab have had a similar origin, and that in 2:35 we have 
an old fragment upon which 2:5, 6, 28-34 and 2:26, 27 have 
been based. 

Perhaps the second alternative is more probable. The double 
entrance of Bathsheba (1:15, 28) and Nathan (1:22, 32), already 
referred to, may arise from the fact that the original sequel to 
Adonijah’s revolt has been replaced by vss. 28 sqq. This may 
account for the suddenness with which Solomon appears to take 
the place of David. That 1:47) and 2:1 are not in their original 
position has been suggested above. In chap. 2 we find old frag- 
ments in 2:1, 7 (?), and 35. To these have been added (a) 
Adonijah’s request, 2: 13-25, which involves 1: 1—4, 15b, and pos- 
sibly 1:50-53, (b) Joab, 2:5, 6, 28-34, (c) Abiathar, 2:26, 27, 
and (d) Shimei, 2:8, 9, 36sqq. The verses which remain (2: 2-4, 
10-12, 44, 45) are probably from R?. 

§ 8, General results.— Frequently in the course of the pre- 
ceding pages the present writer has found it impossible to do 
more than point out the difficulties which a passage contained, or 
indicate traces of interpolation and revision. To present a sys- 
tematic and precise table of the results of these investigations 
would hardly be possible at the present stage of the inquiry, and 
it must suffice for the present to sum up briefly the general con- 
clusions which have been reached. 

The large amount of revision which we have found makes it 
probable that there were several recensions of David’s life extant. 
“Such books as Samuel .. . . had little place in the synagogue 
service, while the interest of the narrative caused them to be 
largely read in private. But private study gave no such guarantee 


60 It might also be noticed that both Lucian and Josephus end their books of Samuel at 
1 Kings 2:11. 
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against the introduction of various readings as was afforded by 
use in public worship... . a student might not hesitate to 
make on his own copy notes or small additions . . . . or even to 
add a paragraph..... Under such circumstances, and in the 
absence of official supervision, the multiplication of copies-opened 
an easy door to the multiplication of errors” (Robertson Smith, 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church | 2d edition }, p. 84). If 
these remarks are true of the copyist, do they not apply equally 
to the editor, and if such » procedure opens the door to the mul- 
tiplication of textual errors, does it not supply an easy entrance 
for later accretions ? The figure of David is one that would very 
naturally lend itself to vigorous treatment at the hands of later 
writers. Was the chronicler really the first to idealize David ? 

Turning to the narratives themselves we find traces of two 
distinct redactors, a later one, whose hand is seen especially in 
chaps. 5-8, 21-24, 16:20-23, and the related passages, 15:16; 
20:3, and an earlier (RI®?), seen chiefly in chaps. 1-4, and 
Absalom’s revolt. In the revolt, the hand which added the 
interviews with Meribbaal is probably responsible for the intro- 
duction of chap. 9. It is in the chapters worked over by the 
earlier redactor that we find passages which bear traces of 
Ephraimite origin tending to combine the histories of David and 
the house of Saul; they emphasize the former’s good-will toward 
the latter, and betray here and there a marked bitter feeling 
toward the sons of Zeruiah. 

Finally, we may note the efforts made to antedate David's 
supremacy over all Israel. The editors of chaps. 5-8, 21-24 
(a collection of passages relating to various periods of David’s 
life) made it the immediate result of Ishbaal’s death (§ 3, a). 
The editor of chaps. 15-20 ascribed it to a period preceding 
the revolts of Absalom and Sheba. Both, originally, were purely 
tribal, and have been revised to adapt them toa period when 
David’s sovereignty was extended over “all Israel,” a record 
of which event is not given by any old narrator. The inclusion 
of “Israel” in Absalom’s rebellion is connected with the append- 
ing of Sheba’s rising, and to this hand we may perhaps ascribe 
the removal of the Ammonite war (chap. 10) from its original 
position after the revolt (¢ef.§ 4). Since chaps. 21-24 are a 
comparatively late addition to 2 Samuel, it follows that, when the 
account of David and Bathsheba was artificially connected with 
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the Ammonite war (§ 3, b), it must have stood immediately before 
1 Kings, chap. 1. The birth of Solomon probably happened but a 
short while before the revolt of Adonijah, and the event may 
have been accompanied by some such promise as is referred to in 
1 Kings 1:13; 17:30. 

From these evidences we draw two conclusions: (1) the union 
of Judah and Israel under one king did not occur at any early 
date in David’s reign, and (2) the narratives in 2 Samuel which 
presuppose any close relationship between Judah and Israel (or 
Benjamin) previous to this union are due to a redactor (RY ?), 
and, in several cases at least, as is only to be expected, seem to 
be derived from an Ephraimite source. Subsequent history 
shows how loose was the union of North and South, and the ease 
with which the separation was effected after a few years of joint 
rule under David and Solomon (considered in the light of the 
second conclusion) favors the view that Judah, previous to the 
union, had never stood in any close relationship to Israel (or 
Benjamin), a view which, if not new, is now perhaps shown to 
be supported, so far as 2 Samuel at least is concerned, by the 
internal evidence of the narratives themselves. A discussion of 
the bearing of this view upon the earlier history of Israel in 
1 Samuel must be reserved for a future occasion.” 


61 The above would argue against David’s connection with Bethlehem. A home to the 
sout’. of Judah seems to be required, and if exogamy was really the custom in Judah—and 
certain indications point that way —we could determine to what clans David did not belong. 
Marquart’s conjecture that he came from Arad may imply Jerahmeelite origin (cf. arts. 
David, $1, note 2, Jerahmeel, in the Encyclopedia Biblica). Winckler, however, suggests 
that the Judean clans came from the north-Arabian land of Musri, of which Kadesh, it is 
highly probable, would form part. In agreement with this, we find in JE’s account of the 
exodus traces of a movement from Kadesh direct to Judah, in connection with which we 
may place the capture of Hebron by Caleb (cf. Hebron, Kadesh, op. cit.). This seems to 
find further confirmation in the names of David’s body-guard. The ‘“Cherethites ”’ remind 
us of the wady Cherith ‘ before Jordan,” i. e., to the south of Judah (1 Kings 17:3; cf.2 Sam. 
20:2, §5a, and art. Cherith, op. cit.), and with the “‘ Pelethites’’ we associate the Jerah- 
meelite ‘* Peleth” (1 Chron. 2:33); cf. ‘** Peleth”’’ in Korah’s rebellion, Numb. 16:1 (‘‘sons” 
[or “‘son,’’ LXX, Lucian] of Reuben”? should come after ‘‘ Eliab” [so in some Greek MSS, 
cited by Holmes and Parsons]). May we conjecture that David lived in Musri before he 
took the steps which led him north to Hebron, and then farther north again to Jerusalem ? 
His intercourse with Achish (1 Sam., chap. 27) we need not doubt; at a later time we find 
Yamani of Ashdod, the leader of the Ha-at-ti (the south-Palestinian Hittites?) taking 
refuge in Musri (cf. art. Ashdod, op. cit.); friendly intercourse between Musri and the 
Philistines was not unknown. That a later age placed David's youth in the district where 
he afterward reigned is not surprising. 1 Sam., chaps. 16-31, has been thoroughly revised 
(it would not be difficult, for example, to show that chap. 27 is the continuation of 23:1-13a, 
14b), and this is illustrated in a striking manner by a glance at Budde’s text in the SBOT. 
The source of David’s history at Saul’s court is almost wholly E, in his life as an outlaw in 
the south of Judah J predominates, and his fortunes as an independent chieftain (chaps. 
27sqq.) are wholly J. Later tradition, not unmindful of David’s ‘ome, brought him to 
the south of Judah, and, if we may retain the reading in 25:1, actually sent him to the 
wilderness of Paran, which is practically the district of Kadesh—or Musri. 








THREE INSCRIPTIONS OF NABOPOLASSAR, KING OF 
BABYLONIA (B. C. 625-604). 


By Preston P. Bruce, 


The University of Chicago. 


No. I of the inscriptions published below in transcription and 
translation is from the text published by Hilprecht in his Old 
Babylonian Inscriptions, Chiefly from Nippur, Part I (1893), 32 
sq., No. 84, cited in Delitazsch, HW B., Preface, p. vii, as NABOPOL. 
Hitpr.’ The original is inscribed on a “pointed clay cylinder,” 
described by Hilprecht as a “cylinder of baked clay, cartridge- 
shaped, hollow, small hole at the top, . . . . height 15.2, diameter 
of base 8.85, diameter of hole 2.2." The cylinder came from 
Babylon, and is now in the Babylonian museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania, where it bears the catalogue number 9090. A 
fine half-tone photographic reproduction may be seen on Plate 
XIII, No. 34, of the volume cited above. 

The variants are from a clay cylinder in the British Museum, 
numbered 86, 7—20, 1, cited by Hilprecht as B. B was first pub- 
lished by Strassmaier.’ The first half of B is somewhat mutilated, 
but, judging from the small number and the character of the 
variants furnished by B where its text is preserved, it would seem 
that no serious loss has been incurred. 

Nos. II and III are from texts published by Winckler in 
Abel-Winckler’s Keilschrifttexte zum Gebrauch bei Vorlesungen 
(1890), p. 32. The originals, written in Old Babylonian script, 
are in the British Museum, all marked A. H. 82, 7-14, which 
would indicate that they came from Sippar. No. II was first 
published by Winckler in ZA., Vol. II (1887), pp. 69-75 (cunei- 
form text, transliteration, translation, and commentary). At that 
time he had two copies on two truncated cones, 4-43 inches 
high. Soon afterward he found a third (¢f. ZA., Vol. IT, 


1 The indentures of NABOPOL. HIupR. at cols. i, 11, 14, 41; ii, 2, 4, 8, 15, 17, 23, 27, 30, 32, 34, 
43, 50, 65; iii, 8, 13, 20, 23, 30, 42, indicate that these indented lines are to be closely connected 


with the preceding lines. 
2ZA., Vol. II (1889), cuneiform text (pp. 129-36), transliteration and translation (pp. 
106-13). 
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pp. 144 sq.). No. III was first published by the same author in 
the same number of ZA., pp. 145 sq., in both transliteration and 
translation. 

All three inscriptions were rendered in transliteration and 
translation by Winckler in KB., Vol. III, Part II (1890),’ pp. 
2-9, and in transliteration by McGee in BAS., Band ITI, Heft 4 
(1898), pp. 525-8. McGee also gives a transliteration and Latin 
translation in his doctor thesis, De topographia urbis Babylonis, 
1895. 

My translation differs in several places from that of McGee. 
I have given a transliteration, but do not think it necessary to 
add explanatory notes. 


TRANSLITERATION. 


No. I, Col. i. 

20 Sa ‘ilani rabfiti’ a-na-ku 
E-nu-ma i-na ki-bi-a-tim 

iluNabfi u ilu Marduk 

na-ra-am Sar-ru’-ti-ia 

u kakki GI.DA.LUM 

sa iluGIR.RA ra-su-ub-bu 

mu-uS-ab*-ri-ku za-a-ri-ia 

su-ba-ru-um a-na-ru 

mat-su u-te”-ir-ru 

a-na tilli u ka-ar-mi 

i-nu-mi-8uBk.TEMEN.AN. 


A-na ilu Marduk béli ra- 
bi-u 

ilu Bél ilani mu-uS-ta-ar-ha 

a-Si-ir I-gi-gi 

za-a-ni-ik ilu A-nun-na-ki 

nu-ur ilaéni ab-bi-e-Su 

a-Si-ib E.SAG.ILA 

bél Bab-iliki be-ili-ia 

ilu Nabfi-aplu-u-su-ur 

Sakkanakku Bab-ili*i 

Sar mati Su-me-‘er-im‘ 


25 


or 


10 30 








u Ak-ka-di-im 
ru-ba-a-am na-’i-dam 
ti-ri-is (ga-at)’ iluNabt 

u ilu Marduk 

5 a-aS-ru-um Sa-ah-tam 
Sa pa-la-ab ili u [star 
li-it-mu-du zu-ru-us-Su 
za-ni-in E.SAG.ILA 

B£.ZI.DA 
mu-uSs-te-’i-im 


6 


za-ak-ki-e 


KI 
zi-ik-ku-"ra-at! 
Sa ul-la-nu-u-a 
un-nu-Sa-tu Su-ku-pa-at 
isid-za i-nai-ra-at ki-gal-e 
a-na Su-ur-Su-dam 
ri-e-si-Sa Sa-ma-mi 
u a-na §i!-it-nu-ni 
iluMarduk be-lam 

ik-bi-a 


Bab-ili ki 


ia-a-Si 


3 His rendering of No. I at this date was necessarily based on B. 


4B: ra-am. 


6 Sign No. 234 in Delitzsch, Lesestiicke3, 


5 ga-at added from B,. 


Here without the determinative for the deity. 


7AN.GAL.GAL. Bhasthe plur. AN.AN.GAL.GAL. 


8 Sign to be read ru; cf. col. ii, 57, where B has the ordinary ru. 


see Neb. Grot., cols. ii, 45, and iii, 27. 
9B: tab. 


10 Strassmaier’s sign (9) is questioned by Hilprecht. 


For other occurrences 


1B: um? 12B: si, 
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ig all6”® is MAR? u is U. 
RU pl. 
40 i-na “Sin piri” is usé 


uisMIS.MA.KAN.NA 





HEBRAICA 


lu ab-ni-ma 
um-ma-nim sa-ad-li-a-tim 
di-ku-ut mAati-ia 

45 lu u-Sa-a8S-Si-im 


No. I, Col. ii. 


Al-mi-in lu u-sa-al-bi-in 
li-bi-in-tim 
G-s8a”-ap-ti-ik 
agurra 
5 Ki-ma ti-ik 
la ma-nu-tim 
ki-ma mi-li-im 
ka-as-Si-im 
kupra u idda 
10 24r A-ra-ah-tim 
lu u-sa-az-bi-il 
I-na Sip-ri-Su Sa iluR-a 


sa-me’®-e 


i-na igigallu-u-tu 8a ilu 
Marduk 
i-na ne-me-ku sa ilu Nabti 
15 u ilu Nisaba 


i-na li-ib-bi-im 
NSyu-un-du-lu”™ 
$a ilu ba-ni-ia 
u-Sa-ar-Sa-an-ni 
20 i-na pa-ak-ki-ia ra-bi-im"™® 
u-Sa-ta-ad-di-im-ma 
maré ummani 
e-im-ku-tim 
u-ma-’-er-ma 
25 a-ba aS-lam i-na ¥42@ninda- 
na-ku 
u-ma-an-di-da 
mi-in-di-a-tu 
amé1DIM.GAL-e 
is-ta-at-tu-um 
30 ib-li-e 
u-ki-in-nu-um 
ki-su-ur-ri-im 


BAL mis. 
4KA.AM.SU. B: KA 


AM.SI. col. i, 52. 
15B: sa. [col. iii, 25 21B: tu. 
16me. B: ma = me-e, S*, 22B: tim. 


17 B omits. 


2KA.AZAG.GAL. For 
a similar writing see V R., 64, 


23 B: ideographically TE-en- 


a-ar-ka-at iluSamas 
ilu Ramman u ilu Marduk 
35 ap-ru-us-ma 
e-ma li-ib-ba-am 
u-uS-ta-ad-di-nu 
u-ka-si-bu mi-in-di-a-tim 
"jlani rabfiti’ i-na pa-ra-si 
40 a-ar-ka-tim 
u-ad-du-nim 
I-na Si-bi-ir 
asSipu”-u-te”! 
ni-me-ga ilu f-a u ilu Mar- 
duk 
45 a-aS-ri-im Sa-a-ta” 
u-ul-li-il-ma 
i-na ki-gal-e ri-eS-ti-im 
u-ki-in te-me-en”-s§a* 
burdsa kaspa abné Sadi”-i 
50 u ti-a-am-te 
i-na uS-Si-Sa”™ 
lu u-ma”-as-si-im 
za-ab-Sum na-a-ru-tim 
Samna taba rikké uIM...* 
55 Sa-ap-la-nim libnate 
lu-as-tab-ba-ak 
Salam Sar-ru*-ti-ia 
ba-bi-il tu-up-Si-kam 
lu ab-ni-ma 
60 i-na te-me-en-na 
lu aS8-ta-ak-ka-an 
A-na ilu Marduk be-ili-ia 
ki-Sa-dam lu u-ka-an-ni-is 
lu-ba-ra-am te-di-ik 
65 Sar-ru*-ti-ia 


2B: su. 

3SA.TU. 

26B: su. 

27ma. B: ma. 

28Signs cannot be repro- 
duced here. 


8B: uw. su. For TE =te-me-en-nu, see 


Sb, 311. 


19B omits um. 























10 


20 


5 


29 B omits u. 
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No. I, Col. iii. 


lu-u® ak-nu-un-ma 
libnate u ti-it-tam 
i-na ga-ga-di-ia 
lu-u” az-bi-il 
tu-up-Si-ka-a-te 
u kaspi)®™ 
lu u-dar-rig(?)-ma 
ilu Nabfi-ku-du-ur-ra®- 
u-su-ur 
bu-uk-ra-am® 
ri-es-tu-u 
na-ra-am li-ib-bi-ia 
ti-it-tam bi-il-la-at 
karéni Samni u hi-bi- 
is-tim 
it-ti um-ma-na-ti-ia 
lu u-Sa-az-bil* 
iluNabfi-Su-ma-am*-li-Si-ir 
ta-li-im-su 
Se-ir-ra-am zi-it libbi-ia® 
tu-ub-bu-su-um 
da-du-u-a 
igsalluis MAR1u u-Sa-as-bi-it 
tu-up-Si-kam 
hurdsi u kaspi 
lu e-mi-id-ma 
a-na iluMarduk be-ili-ia 
a-na Si-ri-ik-tim 
lu as-ru-uk-Sum 
Bita mibir E.SAR.RA 
i-na ul-si-im 
u ri-si-a-te®™ 


30 


(hurasi 


No. I, 


ilu Nabfi-aplu-u-su-ur 

Sar Bab-iliki 

ti-ri-is ga-at iluNabfa 

u ilu Marduk a-na-ku 

I-nu ilu Marduk bélu 
rabu-u 


10 


30 B: tim. 36 B: lib-bi-ia. 

31 B omits. 37 B: tim. 

32B: ri. 38 pu. B: bu, pu. 
33 B omits am. 39B: lu. 


34B: bi-il. 


40B: Ki-ma. 


40 


45 


50 


or 
Co 


Col. 


35 B omits ma-am. 


lu e-pu®*-uS-ma Ki-ma 
Sadi-im 
ri-e-si-Su 
lu u-ul-li*-im 
a-na iluMarduk be-ili-ia 
ki-i* Sa f-um u-ul-lu-tim 
a-na ta-ab-ri-a-tim 
lu u-Sa-az-zi-im-Su 
ilu Marduk be-lam 
e-ip-Se-ti-ia “dam-ga-a-ti® 
ha-di-iS na-ap-li-is-ma 
i-na ki-bi-ti-ka 
si-ir-tim 
$a la ut®-ta-ak-ka-ra 
i-bi-is-tim 
li-bi-it ga-ti-ia 
li-bu-ur a-na dara-a-tim 
Ki-ma libnate EB. TEMEN. 
AN. EI. 
ku-un-na as-si-a-tim 
isid kussé-ia Su-ur-Si-id 
a-na fi-um ri-e-ku-te* 
E.TEMEN.AN.KI a-na 
Sarri 
mu-ud-di-Si-ka ku-ru-ub 
e-nu-ma ilu Marduk 
i-na ri-si-e-tim 
i-ra-am-mu-u 
ki-ri-ib-ka [ia 
bitu a-na UuMarduk be-ili- 
da-mi-ik-*ta-am* 
ti-iz-ka-ar-am* 


2, 

a-na za-na-an ma-ha-zi 
ud-du-su eS8-ri-e-ti 
ur-ta-Su ka-bi-it-ti 
u-ma-’-i-ra-an-ni 
i-nu-mi-Su-um 

Sippar 


41B: ra. 

42 From B. 

43B: it. 

4B: tim 

45 B: tim. 

46 am added from B. 
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10 


o 


10 ki-ma fti-mi-im 


ma-ha-zi zi-i-ri 

na-ra-am iluSamas u ilud 

nar UD.KIB.NUN is-si- 
sSu-ma 


No. II, Col. 


ilu Nabfi-aplu-u-su-ur 

a-aS-ri Sa-ah-tim 

pa-li-ib ilani ia-a-ti 

nar UD.KIB.NUN 

a-na Sippar 

lu u-Sa-ah-ra-am-ma 

me-e nu-ub el(?)-lu- 
tim 


-8i 


15 


10 


5 lu-u 


HEBRAICA 


a-na ku-ud-dur(?) be-lu- 
ti-Su-nu 
me-e_ i-ri-e-ku 
a-bu 


a-na sa- 


ii. 

a-na iluSamas be-ili-ia 
lu u-ki-in 

Ki-bi-ir nari su-a-ti 
i-na kupri u a-gur-ri 
lu u-Sa-ar-Si-id-ma 
a-na iluSamas béli-ia 
kar Su-ul-mi-im 
um-mi-id 


No. ill, Col. i. 


ilu Nabfi-aplu-u-su-ur 

Sarru dannu 

Sar Bab-iliki 

Sar mati Su-me-er-im u 
Ak-ka-di-i 

mu-ki-in is-di 

ru-ba-a-am 

ti-ri-is ga-at 

iluNabft u ilu Marduk 


mati 


na-’i-dam 


mi-gi-ir Sa-a8-Su 20 
na-ra-am iluA 
kar-ra-ad ka-ra-di-e 
8a iluGIR.RA ra-su-[ub-bu] 
No. III, Col. 


[la ma-gi-re a]-na-ru 
[mat za-’i]-ri-ia 
{u-te-ir-ru(?) a]-na tilli 
{u ka]-ar-mu 
i-nu-mi-su 

a-na ilu Bélit Sippar 


ru-ba-tim si-ir-tim Sarra- 
ti-ia 

R.EDIN.NA bit ta-ap-su- 
uh-ti-su 


e-e8-Si-iS e-pu-us-ma 

u-na-mi-ir 

A-na Sa-at-tim ilu Bélit 
Sippar 


15 


20 


u-Sa-ak-Si-du-Su __ ni-is- 
ma-su 

a-aS-ri-im Sa-ah-tam 

mu-uS-te-’-e-im sak-ki-e- 
im 

Sa ilani rabftti 

Sarru Sa ip-Se-tu-Su 

e-li Sarrani abé-su 

Su-tu-ga a-na-ku 


E-nu-ma Sa-as-su 
bélu ra-bi-u 
ida-a-a il-li-ku-ma 
ii. 


be-el-tim Su-ur-bu-tim 

e-nu-ma bitu Su-a-ti 

uS-ta-ak-la-lu-ma 

ta-ra-am-mi-i-im ki-ri-ib- 
sa 

ia-a-Si 
su-ur 

Sarru za-ni-in-ki 

ki-ma libnate Sippar 

u Bab-iliki 

ku-un-na-am a-na sgi-a- 
tim 

Sar-ru-tim Su-ul-bi-ri-im 

a-na fi-mi-im re-e-ku-tim 


ilu Nabti-aplu-u- 








5 


10 


15 


20 


10 
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TRANSLATION. 


No. I, Col. i. 


To Marduk, the great lord, 
lord of the gods, the powerful, 
patron of the Igigi, 
oppressor of the Anunnaki, 
light of the gods, his fathers, 
who dwells in Esagila, 
lord of Babylon, my lord — 
Nabopolassar, 
governor of Babylon, 
king of Sumer 
and Akkad, 
the lofty prince, 
who is under the guidance of 

Nabu 
and Marduk, 
the humble, the submissive, 
whose heart has learned 
the fear of god and goddess, 
the restorer of Esagila and 

Ezida, 
the one who looks after the 

rights(?) (temple dues(?)) 
of the great gods, am I. 

When, at the command 
of Nabu and Marduk, 
beloved of my royalty, 
and by the strong weapon 


25 of the powerful Girra,“ 


who strikes my enemies with 
lightning, 

I destroyed the Subare, 

(and) turned their land 

into mounds and plow-land ; 


30 at that time, as for Etemen- 


anki, 
the temple tower of Babylon, 
which before my time 
had become weakened and had 
fallen in, 
Marduk the lord commanded me 


35 to lay 


its foundation in the heart of 
the earth 

(and) to raise 

its turret to heaven. 

Baskets, spades(?), and is U. 
RU pl. 


40 I made 


out of ivory, ushu, and Mis- 
makanna wood; 

I caused the numerous workmen 

assembled in my land 

to carry (them). 


No. I, Col. ii. 


I set to work(?), I made 
bricks, 

I manufactured 

burnt bricks. 

Like the downpour of heaven 
which cannot be measured, 
like the massive 

flood, 

I caused the Arahtu 

to carry 

bitumen and pitch. 

With the codperation of Ea, 
with the insight of Marduk, 


47 Perhaps to be identified with Dibbarra. 


Assyria, p. 594, note 1, et passim. 


with the wisdom of Nabu 


15 and Nisaba, 


in the broad 

understanding 

with which the god my creator 
had endowed me, 


20 with my great ingenuity(?) 


I came to a decision, 
I gave orders 

to the skilled 
workmen, 


25 witha nindanaku measure 


I measured 


See Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and 
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Qo 
t 


9) 


40 


10 


15 


the measurement (of the aba 
as-lam(?)), 

the architects 

at first 

made 

a survey 

of the ground-plot(?), 

afterwards 

I consulted 

Shamash, Ramman, and Mar- 
duk ; 


50 


HEBRAICA 


that place, 

(and) on the original site 

I laid its platform foundation ; 

gold, silver, stones from moun- 
tain 

and sea, 

in its foundation 

I set, 

goodly oil, sweet-smelling herbs, 
ee 


to my heart 55 I placed 

they gave decision, underneath the bricks. 

they sanctioned the measure- An image of my royalty 

ments ; carrying a dupsikku 

the great gods by decree I constructed, 

indicated ' 60 in the platform foundation 

the later stages of the work. [ placed it. 

By means Unto Marduk my lord 

of exorcism, I bowed my neck, 

in the wisdom of Ea and Marduk, I arrayed myself in (my) gown, 
5 I cleared away 65 the robe of my royalty, 

No. I, Col. iii. 

bricks and mortar 25 unto Marduk, my lord, 

I carried as a gift, 

on my head, I dedicated him. 

a dupsikku of gold and silver I built 

I wore, the temple in front of B.SAR. 

and Nebuchadnezzar RA 

the firstborn, 30 with joy 

the chief son, and rejoicing, 

beloved of my heart, and like a mountain 

I caused to carry I raised 

mortar mixed with its tower aloft; 

wine, oil, and (other) products 35 to Marduk, my lord, 

along with my workmen. as in days of old 

Nabusumlisir I dedicated it 

his twin-brother, for a sight (to be gazed at). 

the offspring of my own flesh, O Marduk, my lord, 

the junior, 40 look with favor 

my darling, upon my goodly deeds ; 

I ordered to take a basket and at thy exalted 

spade(?), command, 

a dupsikku which cannot be altered, 

of gold and silver let the performance 

I placed (on him), 45 of my hands 
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endure forever. 

Like the bricks of Etemen- 
anki, 

which are to remain firm forever, 

do thou establish the foundation 
of my throne 

50 for all time. 
O Etemenanki, grant bless- 


ing 


55 


No. II, Col. 


Nabopolassar, 10 
the king of Babylon, 

under the guidance of Nabu 
and Marduk am I— 

When Marduk, the great lord, 
by his supreme command 
commissioned me 

to restore the cities 

and repair the temples ; 


o 
oe 
or 


No. II, Col. 


I, Nabopolassar, 

the humble, the submissive, 

who worships the gods, 

brought back (by digging) 

the river Euphrates 

(in its original channel) to Sip- 
par ; 

and I provided 


No. III, Col. 


Nabopolassar, 
the powerful king, 
king of Babylon, 
king of Sumer and Akkad, 
founder of the land, 
the exalted prince, 
under the guidance 
of Nabu and Marduk, 
the favorite of Shamash, 
10 beloved of A, 
the hero of heroes, 
whom the powerful Girra * 


15 


20 
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to the king who has restored 
thee ; 

when Marduk 

with joy 

takes up his abode 

in thee, 

O temple, recall 

to Marduk, my lord, 

my gracious deeds. 


‘ 

at that time 

the river Euphrates had receded 

from Sippar, 

the splendid city, 

beloved of Shamash and A, 

and the waters were far(?) too 
distant 

for the service (?) of their lord- 
ships. 


ii. 

pure waters in abundance 

for Shamash my lord. 

I walled up 

the banks of that river 

with mortar and brick, 

and I constructed a protecting 
wall 

for Shamash my lord. 


i. 


lets attain his every desire, 


the humble, the submissive, 


who has a care for the rights(?) 
(temple dues(?)) 

of the great gods, 

the king, whose works 

surpass those of the kings 

his fathers, am I. 
At the time that Shamash 

the great lord 

walked at my side, 


48 See No. I, col. i, 25. 
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No. III, Col. ii. 


and I destroyed the rebellious 
(and) turned 
the land of my foes 
into mounds and plow-land ; 
5 at that time 
I rebuilt 
for the mistress of Sippar, 
the exalted princess, my mistress, 
£.EDIN.NA, a temple wherein 
she might find peace of mind, 
10 and I madeit brilliant astheday. 
In the future, O mistress of 


Sippar, 





15 


2 


LY 


.- 


powerful mistress, 

when I have brought this temple 

to a state of completion, 

and thou hast taken up thy 
dwelling therein, 

do thou establish me, Nabopo- 
lassar, 

the king, thy restorer, forever 

like the bricks 

of Sippar and Babylon; 

and do thou permit my sover- 
eignty to last 

into far future days. 








Contributed Notes. 


THE SYRIAC-ARABIC NARRATIVE OF THE MIRACLES OF 
JESUS. 


In the October (1899) number of this Journat Rev. W. Scott Watson 
published “A Narrative of Miracles of Jesus,” written in a familiar and 
not uninteresting type of vulgar Arabic. As the translation which he 
appended seems to me occasionally to miss the meaning of the original, 
and as some features of the Arabic text perhaps deserve an additional 
word of mention, I have thought that the following suggestions may not 
be superfluous : 

P, 43, last line, for “lizards rushing about” read “gazelles feeding. 
The word wha illustrates the common substitution in vulgar Arabic 
of 46 for & (of which this manuscript contains numerous examples), 


and has nothing to do with 6 “lizard.” The same mistake occurs 
several times on p. 44. , 

P. 44, ll. 14.8q., instead of “there will not be any communication 
between you and men” read “men shall not have power to harm you.” 
—L. 23, the relation of the clauses has been misunderstood. Read, 
“Then the locusts would come and devour it when the time of harvest 
came.” — L]. 26 sq., read “there came together a number of the children 
of Israel, and said among themselves, Who knows whether this man may 
not be able,” ete. 

P. 45, 1.9, read “God hath sent thee. Even though we are not 
deserving, remove from us,” etc.-—L. 16, for “and that not one become 
corrupt” read “and that ye harm no one.”—L. 19, for “in the [manner 
of] wailing of the country” read “in the various districts of the country.” 
So also in 1. 20. sels is plural of kl .—LI. 25 sq., for “nor doth 
he summon you without power” read “nor doth he leave you without 
food.” The verb is from £99) not from Ley, and the noun og 
“provision” is written quite correctly.— L. 7 from the bottom, read “for 
he is entering the city.”— L. 3 from the bottom, for “in one hour” read 
“in one moment.”-—In the next line, for “they praised God, to whom is 
not difficult any of the things that he delivered as matters to the 
humanity of his Son” read “they praised God, to whom not anything 
(Lost uw co) is difficult ; who delivered all things to the humanity 
of his Son.” 

P. 46, ll. 1 sq., the translation is badly confused. Read, “Then after 


the entrance of the disciples into the city and into his house, the man 
187 


” 
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went out and came tothe Mount of Olives.”— L. 7, for “from thy majesty” 
read “for reverence of thee.”—L. 13 from the bottom, for “establish” 
read “raise from the dead.”—Two lines below, “death” should be 


“calamities.” The word is plural of &/, and the text is in no need of 
emendation.— Five lines farther, “And to him be the glory” should be 
“for to him belongs the glory.” 

In the colophon appended by the scribe Mr. Watson renders Quc 


” 


pols pl “the servant of the light, by name.” Is it not rather the 
proper name Abd en-Nitr Basim? 

Of the eleven proposed corrections of the text only one, xslis, 
p. 40, can be allowed. The proposal to substitute 4 for ¥6, and vice 
versa (pp. 38, 40 [twice], 41), is most unfortunate, for it would remove 
one of the really interesting features of this text. The word Islas, 
p. 40 (twice), is apparently las III. or VI., with the meaning of ie 
It would hardly do to emend it, even if the proposed substitute, oles, 
were possible here, which is not the case. The word is a gain for the 
lexicon of late Arabic. In place of piclbs, p. 40, Mr. Watson pro- 


oses to read {,boLbé (i. ¢., {gbelbs). This is unquestionably the word 
P 9 9 ) 1 J 


to expect here; but notice Dozy on the word ule (Supplément, s. v. 
wpe). It would seem that here, also, Mr. Watson’s manuscript fur- 
nishes us with an important example of a rare word. The translation 
would be, as with the other reading, “Then all the lions bowed their 
heads low.” The text-reading er, p. 42, is the only correct one, 
“my Holy Spirit.” The same is true of LJ, on the same page. The 
proposed correction of wet, p. 43, has already been mentioned. 

In connection with the theory of the origin of this Arabic document, 
it is interesting to observe (what apparently escaped Mr. Watson’s notice) 
that the appendix, from p. 42, 1. 17, on, is composed in rhymed prose. 
This part, at least, is certainly not a translation. 

Cartes C. Torrey. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Andover, Mass. 








Book Notices. 


NIEBUHR ON THE AMARNA TIME.’ 


This is the second Heft of the new series Der alte Orient, herausge- 
geben von der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft. It is a popular treatment, 
under five heads, of the Tel el-Amarna inscriptions and their importance : 
(1) discovery and kind of tablets, (2) the court and government of the 
Egyptians, (3) the letters of Asiatic kings, (4) the letters of Asiatic sub- 
jects, (5) the general conditions of the Amarna period. The author gives 
brief extracts from several of the most interesting letters. His transla- 
tions agree substantially with those of Winckler. We are glad to see 
that he adopts Knudtzon’s reading, Kadashman- Bel, as the name of 
the Babylonian king (formerly read Kallima-Sin) who carried on cor- 
respondence with Amenophis III. Though just a sketch, this pamphlet 
gives some idea of the world activity of the fifteenth century B. C., in 
which the cuneiform language was the language of diplomacy. 

Ira M. Price. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THUREAU-DANGIN ON THE ORIGIN OF CUNEIFORM 
WRITING.’ 


Since the publication of Ire Partie of the above work*® M. Thureau- 
Dangin has secured much valuable new material touching the original 
forms of many of the cuneiform signs. This material embraces (1) the 
new acquisitions of the Louvre Museum, (2) the inscriptions discovered 
by M. E. de Sarzec (1897-8), (3) copies of texts made by himself in Con- 
stantinople in August, 1898, and (4) Part VII of the British Museum 
Cuneiform Texts. Since the issuance of Ite Partie he has made a new 
study of the Syllabaries S#, Sb, and Sc, and observed some confirma- 
tions of and some objections to previous conjectures regarding the 
coalescence in modern form of two and sometimes of more distinct 
primitive signs. 

The author has secured about 130 additional archaic forms, some of 
which vary but slightly from those already recorded in Ite Partie. He 
has also cast doubt on some of his former identifications, e. g., those of 

1 Dre AMARNA-ZEIT: Aegypten und Vorderasien um 1400 v. Chr. nach dem Thontafelfunde 
von El-Amarna. Von Carl Niebuhr. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1899. 
M. 0.60. . 

2 RECHERCHES SUR L’ORIGINE DE L’EcRITURE CUNKIFORME. Par Francois Thureau- 
Dangin. Supplément ala Ie Partie. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1899. iv+27 pp. 

3 Reviewed in THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES, 
Vol. XV, pp. 148 sqq. 
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Nos. 311, 312, 313, and 51; and has newly identified a few characters. 
In three cases, after some discussion of the different original characters 
which have become absorbed into the modern forms, his conclusions 
arrived at are not in agreement with his previous opinion. The first of 
these (No. 11) is a discussion of BAD, TIL, in which he reverses his 
former decision, and concludes these two readings belong to the same 
original form, and that the second original form should be read iti, 
idim, ete. The second discussion (No. 224), covering four pages, is an 
attempt to unravel the tangle in which the modern GIR (= 8épu, néru, 
emfiqu) has become involved through its having become the coalescence 
of two primitive forms—and these primitive forms, too, have each more 
than one modern representative. Under No. 419, on the basis of S>, he 
finds that the sign read mes, sangu, represents two quite distinct 
primitive forms, and these forms are distinctly identified in the archaic 
inscriptions. 

The work is done in the same neat autographic style characteristic of 
Ire Partie, and adds facts of real value for a study of the primitive cunei- 
form writing. We have noted a couple of slips of the pen: No. 79 should 
be 82, and 188 should be 187. 

The further researches of M. Thureau-Dangin are awaited with 
interest by all lovers of Assyriology and the early history of the human 
race. Ira M. Price. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


GREEK AND LATIN LOAN-WORDS IN TALMUD, MIDRASH, 
AND TARGUM.' 


The second part of this work brings the classical loan-words in 
ancient Hebrew and Aramaic literatures in alphabetical order. Pp. 1-594 
contain the dictionary proper; pp. 594-615, supplementary notes; pp. 
617-84, two indexes of Greek and Latin words; and pp. 685-7, correc- 
tions of misprints. 

Every article contains references, frequently complete, to the sources ; 
and the explanations of predecessors are quoted, and sometimes dis- 
cussed. The contributions of the ripe scholarship of Dr. Léw enhance 
the work greatly. Besides the notes in the body of the work, to the last- 
named scholar belong the indexes, preceded by prefatory remarks, from 
which we quote the following passage: “Das alphabetische Verzeichniss 
weist nahezu 1160 Lehnworter, auf die allein sich phonetische Unter- 
suchungen stiitzen diirfen, und etwa 295 Fremdworter nach. Fir unge- 
fahr 800 Worter kann ich die Meinung des Herrn Verfassers nicht 
theilen. Ich bezeichne diese haufig fiir gut semitisches Sprachgut in 
Vorschlag gebrachten Identificationen mit ??, d. h. unwahrscheinlich, 
oder 0, d. h. unméglich, und betrachte diesen Widerspruch gegen die mir 


1 GRIECHISCHE UND LATEINISCHE LEHNWORTER IM TALMUD, MIDRASCH UND TARGUM. 
Von Samuel Krauss. Mit Bemerkungen von Immanuel Low. Preisgekronte Losung der 
Lattes’schen Preisfrage. Teil II. Berlin: S. Calvary & Co., 1899. x+687 pp.; 8vo. M. 28, 
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unannehmbar scheinenden Ergebnisse als den wesentlicheren Theil 
meines Beitrages zu dem Werke, dessen Verfasser ich sowohl fiir seine 
selbstlose Hingebung an die Wissenschaft als auch fiir die selbstver- 
laugnende Bescheidenheit, mit der er im eigenen Hause gegentheiliger 
Meinung das Wort ginnte, aufrichtige Hochachtung schulde” (p. 622). 

The indexes are intended primarily for the use of classical students. 
The first index is arranged in forty groups, according to subjects. The 
second is arranged alphabetically. Every word is accompanied by sigla 
showing the degree of probability of its correct identification, the sources 
where it is found, and its eventual occurrence in Arabic, Syriac and its 
dialects, Palmyrenian, Armenian, Persian, and Turkish. The work is a 
model of scholarly method and patient research, and, though it has not 
solved all the riddles, will remain the standard work on the subject for 
a long time tocome. A few remarks may follow. 

A number of the words accepted in the dictionary have been explained 
by me in my Talmudic Grammar, namely: Nd552N (§ 953, n. 1, oR 
(§ 951, n. 1), NPN (§ 952, n. 3), {PEN (§ 790), NIP Pp “PR (§ 970), 
FAN, FAN (§ 959, n. 2), NMOI (§ 856, n. 9), DIONT, DIOIT 975, n. 4), 
nrbsmra (§ 981), VTSTE (§ 96, n. 2), FAME (§ 982, 2), NUEYP (6 800) 
No""\p (§ 967, n. 3), SEP "Pp (§ 967, n. 4). For S°TIN and NAW cf. my 
saatatiieta in this Journat, Vol. XIII, p. 309, and Vol. XIV, p. 130. 


To this I would add that the amen form fic£{ does as little demand 
the vocalization n> 72DN as jn} demands Nf TEN 5 that WIT might as 
well have been a He brew as an Aramaic word. The Syriac Wet», which 


Low mentions in this connection, goes back to Arab. 43 “thin-bearded.” 
i. 0 >» 7 o SS 

For the equation = & cf. beazpe = [Soogpm ‘ ecw = aol oaiat = 

“70s 


aah me “point of shoe;” Hebr. "yt “storm” = = yh “whirlwind of 
dust,” with stem amplified by 7. Assyr. Saru still shows no trace of 
an 3. For gu 5°> Menorath ha-maor, ed. Padua reads 439°53 
S77 is vocalized in MIND “DS, ed. Gaster, § XVI, 34597. On R3"ACN 
7 7 Tr 
cf. Jensen, ZA., Vol. XIV, p. 183, n. 1. 
p°S seems to be an apocopated form of "p*y = Eth. hargé “ram, 

wether, he-goat” = Somali orgi “he-goat,” Hausa rago “ram,” orraki 

a certain breed of asses. The latter may be the same as W3Lic = Assyr. 
uniqu “he-goat,” and this, as Low suggests, = "pS ; Or NP"N may stand 
for Nps" cf., however, Hausa akwia “goat.”—‘"""~% and all the forms 
mentioned there go back to Eth. tar’a = Amh. tarra “to ery, appeal,” 

Yost 

astérra “invoke” God or saints = Arab. sy “eulogize” = AMX. 
For the interchange of " and 4 cf. my Grammar, § 36.—pi7a is 
explained in a marginal note in MYWII “ET, p. 78, as end Syo79, 
i.e., “sabots.” The variant NM 72 or FMW (ed. Wilna) is not a mis- 
ake, as Low supposes. e have two variant readings in Sanh. 95a. 
take, as L pp We | t t readings in S 
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According to one version Tp ws TpMe, to which "50 
nw (§ CLV) correctly adds dy. This is to be translated: “He 
(Abisoi) hurled it (the spindle, having stuck it) in the point of his 
sabot on her.” Levy’s translation (s. v. Np 2) i is both against grammar, 
as SPMD does not mean “TI threw it,” nik against common-sense, as by 
hitting the point of his shoe with the spindle she could not kill him. 
The other version reads: "™ “w""2 iT pms “he threw it on her 
NmD7w".” The Nm D™ is evidently a part of the human anatomy 
opposed to the NM My"N. The first means perhaps “the brain,” 
the latter, “the cerebellum.” But it is altogether possible that w™ 
NpT3=NMV3 Ww". Nps may bean apocopated form of “Pp ony , emph. 


st. npr. “brain.” For the confusion in the gender of the een 


many examples could be cited.— NHS I connect with SoU! (Dozy) 


in the sense of ambubaia. That of that kind of woman may be well 
said #592 NI Nv is too well known—On 5350 cf. Bachrach, 
Sour o> 7 SoMrR, pp. 140 sq.— cps is connected by the author with 
biblical Hebr. wp PE! Where does such a word exist ?— nnpbs does not 
come from zdAAagé, which latter is itself a Semitic loan-word (ef. my 


Grammar, § 833, n. 2), but goes back to hes .— nnbp is neither 


é 
wis 


Greek (Krauss) nor a corruption (Low); but goes back to dus “be 
For development of meaning see my Grammar, § 963, n. 1.— 


9-7 


notchy.” 

& #9 
“sew is probably Arab. SCL. “the young of a partridge,” or = wh. 
(Wahrmund).—On "\"72M cf. Joseph Schwarz’ “Recension” of Rapa- 
port’s y0 7: P- 22. C. Levias. 
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